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THE WEEK. 





As Parliament is to meet in a 
PUBLIC AFFAIRS: fortnight, Mr. Asquith’s import- 
AT HOME. ant speech at Glasgow this week 
may be taken as the preliminary 
Ministerial announcement of the programme of the 
session. Mr. Goschen and other Opposition speakers 
have been making a great point of what they have 
been pleased to call the “ambiguity” and “mystifica- 
tion” practised by the Government with regard to 
their intentions. This, in sober truth, is about the 
last charge which can be levelled with effect 
against the present Administration. There never 
was a Government whose programme was more 
open to the light of day, or whose intentions— 
which may be summed up in one word: to keep 
the pledges made when out of office—were more 
firm and unambiguous. It does not resemble 
the last Administration, almost every month of 
whose existence was signalised by some sudden 
change of policy or some cynical defection from its 
pledges. Politicians apparently have short memories, 
or it would be unnecessary to remind, say, Mr. 
Goschen, how even his own authoritative announce- 
ments of Ministerial intentions from the Treasury 
Bench (about Irish judicial rents, for example) were 
falsified within a space of hours by his ambiguous 
Prime Minister ; or how a party which got into office 
on acry of “ Local Government for Ireland and no 
Coercion” maintained itself in office while giving 
Ireland Coercion and no Local Government for a 
period of seven years. After Mr. Asquith's speech, 
however, it will be impossible for the most wilfully 
obtuse of our opponents to pretend that he does 
not know what lies before him. The Government, 
when it meets a fortnight hence, will proceed with 
the Employers’ Liability Bill—which has already 
passed through the Grand Committee, and only 
requires the final sanction of the House—and with 
the Parish Councils Bill, which many Tories and 
Liberal Unionists have long ago pledged themselves 
(let us hope with pledges which at last will be kept) 
to support. Beyond these measures the list is equally 
definite, including reforms for Scotland, Wales, and 
London, and reforms relating to registration and 
elections affecting the Three Kingdoms; reforms 
which have been discussed repeatedly on every 
Liberal platform and in every Liberal journal in the 
country. We gather from Lord Salisbury and Mr. 
Goschen that the Lords are likely to throw some, if 
not all, of these out. If so,so much the worse for 
the Lords, and so much the better for the parties 
which will represent the British and the Irish 
democracies at the next election. 





Mr. AsqQuiTH was equally satisfactory in his 
references to the Home Rule Bill. It is not to be 
reintroduced next session. As we said many weeks 
ago, we can see no advantage which would accrue to 
Home Rule itself by doing so. It would simply give 
the Opposition the opportunity of wasting another 
session and the Lords another chance of insulting 
Ireland, without any adequate compensation in any 
shape or form. The way to acquire momentum for 
Home Rule is to let it be brought home to the 
British democracy that the obstacle which stands 
in its path stands in the path of their reforms also. 
There are many ways, as Mr. Asquith said, of keep- 
ing the question alive and making progress with it— 
this is the best of them. If we thought this meant 
any “shelving” of Home Rule, or even placing Home 
Rule in a secondary place—we repeat it, or even 
placing Home Rule in a secondary place—we should 
be the first to protest. But our belief is quite the 
contrary, and we are convinced the Nationalist 
members are of the same opinion. Nothing could be 
more emphatic than, Mr. Asquith’s words on this 
point: “I should be guilty of gross treachery to my 
own convictions if I left you under the impression 
that there is any member of the Government who 
does not regard the prosecution, with the best power 
and the best opportunity we possess, of this great 
cause as the first and most important of the duties 
which lie upon us in the situation in which we are 
placed.” We believe these words not only represent 
the determination of the Government, but the feeling 
of the entire Liberal party. 





LorD SALISBURY was at his best in a couple of 
speeches which he made—one at Preston and one at 
Ormskirk—this week. The indiscretions perhaps 
were not exactly blazing, but they were as brilliant 
and enjoyable and instructive as ever. Of the in- 
structive kind were his hints as to the future dark 
designs of the House of Lords. It appears, he is 
going to direct them now—“ direct” is the word for 
the standing committee of one’s party—to pursue a 
similar oblique line of tactics in regard to the Em- 
ployers’ Liability Bill to that which, we have already 
been warned by Mr. Goschen, they mean to pursue 
towards the Registration Bill. The measure is to be 
emasculated; and if the House of Commons does nc t 
like that, “the House of Lords,” says Lord Salis- 
bury, “may add another item to Mr. Gladstone’s 
dissatisfaction.” We may add in passing, and 
speaking from the purely party point of view, that 
it is not to the Liberal leader's dissatisfaction, 
but to quite another feeling, that this item would be 
added. On the Parish Councils Bill Lord Salisbury 
was equally happy. He repeated without hedging 
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or qualification his “circus” view of this measure. 
He expressed for it, with a frankness of emphasis 
which is beyond all praise, the “ utmost contempt.” 
And yet he is willing to pass it. For he has aspecial 
reason of his own—an “oblique” reason. He is 
willing to pass this contemptible measure, he says— 
which, be it remembered, was a portion of the pro- 
gramme of his own Government—simply because it 
has occurred to him (since Mr. Acland came into 
office) that it can be used as an instrument for 
obstructing the work of educational reform! We 
repeat, this candour is admirable. 


In dealing with the Irish question we regret to 
say the Tory leader was comparatively stale. He 
rang the changes on a couple of well-worn themes— 
namely, his diabolical theory of the Irish race, and 
that extraordinary idea which has beset him since 
he perused some naval literature (or probably had a 
conversation with Admiral Field) that under Home 
Rule an enemy's ships will be able to coal in Irish 
harbours, and that these harbours will become so 
many “ pistols pointed at the mouths of the Clyde, 
the Mersey, and the Avon,” notwithstanding that 
these harbours will be garrisoned under Home Rule 
exactly as they are now by Imperial troops, and 
that the “ pistols” they contain will be pointed by 
the hands of Mr. Thomas Atkins. Yet even in so 
trite a matter as Tory dialectics against Home Rule 
Lord Salisbury managed to be interesting. As a 
gem of inaccurate statement, for example, who now 
on the platforms except him could compress so much 
into so little as he does in the following description 
of an Ireland under a Home Rule constitution: an 
“alien, hostile, independent Republic’’? One, two, 
three, four—it is a jewel four words long, and every 
one of the four a preposterous inaccuracy. 


THERE was one inaccuracy of Lord Salisbury’s 
in his references to the Lords which is worth correct- 
ing. He spoke of Mr. Fox’s India Bill and the 
Reform Bill as the only occasions on which the House 
of Lords came into conflict with the House of 
Commons on questions of vital importance, and said 
that these were the only precedents to the present 
situation. His account of these occasions themselves 
is not strictly exact, but we let that pass. What 
we wish to point out is that there was another pre- 
cedent, and a much more recent and more cogent 
one for the situation created by the Lords in 
throwing out a first-class Bill passed by the House of 
Commons. That occasion was when the Lords threw 
out the Compensation for Disturbance Bill,introduced 
with a view of alleviating the agrarian distress of a 
terrible winter in Ireland. That action of the Lords 
was the erreur mére from which followed the train of 
evils which accompanied the Land League, and which 
has left a mark of aggravation on the Irish situation 
from that day to this. The Lords would do well to 
ponder that precedent in connection with their policy 
on Home Rule ; for one of its consequences, they will 
remember, was that the agrarian reform which they 
rejected was followed by what Mr. Gladstone would 
call far more swashing legislation. 


But Lord Salisbury’s strongest feelings are roused 
by the suspicion of attacks on the Church. The 
most earnest and vigorous of his denunciations— 
that of Mr. Acland as the typical bureaucrat—and 
his emphatic defence of parental rights (which 
nobody desires to call in question) in the matter of 
religious teaching, make us wonder afresh at the 
attitude in this matter of so many earnest and con- 
scientious Churchmen. The denominational religious 
teaching that they demand has, in fact, no more 
security for its religious spirit or character than 


Iy housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryaxt & Mav's Matches, and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the workers in East London of a large amount in weekly wages. 





the “patent compressible religion” invented and 
enforced by (imaginary) bureaucrats over which 
he made merry at Preston. The Roman Catholic 
Church takes very good care that the religious 
teaching in its schools shall be given by re- 
ligious persons—priests, or Christian Brothers, or 
nuns—for the strength and soundness of whose 
convictions there is at least some permanent 
guarantee. Buta great number of worthy and pious 
Anglicans persist in demanding a religious teaching— 
for other people's children, be it remembered—which 
is to be given by the ordinary class-teachers, of 
whose fitness or earnestness in religious matters 
there is no guarantee, and on whom no religious 
test can be imposed, if only for fear of its acting 
asa bribe. Yet these good people can hardly admit 
that religious teaching should be given like any 
other—stripped of its due meed of reverence and de- 
graded to the ordinary secular level. Still, most of 
them would assuredly decline to follow the Roman 
model, and leave it to the Cowley Fathers or the 
Kilburn Sisterhood. Is it worth while, then, up- 
setting our Board School system for an illogical 
compromise which merely satisfies the Anglican 
conscience without serving the true ends of the 
English Church ? 





As we go to press we learn the news that the 
Matabeleland expedition has obtained a victory over 
the forces of Lobengula. The columns from Forts 
Victoria, Charter and Salisbury have met and 
defeated an impi and have now joined their forces. 
A hundred Matabele were killed by one of the 
columns. It is impossible as yet to judge—for the 
news as we write is no ampler in particulars than the 
foregoing — whether this was a decisive en- 
counter. We can only hope that it was, or that it 
has at any rate produced such an effect on tle 
morale of the Matabele as will render the rest 
of the campaign comparatively easy. The best 
that can happen now, since the expedition has 
gone so far in this invasion, is that the Company’s 
forces may reach Bulawayo before the rains, and 
there dictate terms to Lobengula which will ensure 
either his departure behind the Zambesi or his 
acceptance of a rigid line of frontier beyond which 
his impis henceforward must be kept out of 
mischief's way. It will certainly be satisfactory if 
the Company’s forces can complete this undertaking 
without calling in Imperial aid. But the danger 
is not over yet. It is possible the Matabele may 
adopt the tactics of retiring out of the open 
country and waiting until the rains arrive. We 
very earnestly hope it may be otherwise. 


In the circumstances it becomes important to give 
more and more attention to the origin and meaning of 
this little war, the consequences which are to follow 
from which no one as yet can tell. We are free to say 
ourselves that we attach no credit, and never did, to 
the stories of the Matabele firing on the white men 
before Fort Victoria and Macloustie. These are the 
merest pretext, the necessary casus belli, which can be 
manufactured to order at any moment for the 
consumption of the innocent taxpayer at home 
The truth is, as we have said all along, if the 
Chartered Company did not want the war there 
would be no war. We do not say that measures 
might not be necessary to make Lobengula give up 
his lingering claims in Mashonaland and keep his 
impis out of that territory altogether. But the 
invasion and conquest of Matabeleland is quite 
another matter, and it is this the Company want 
for their objective to put the Matabeleland gold 
reefs upon the Money Market. War is an expensive 
undertaking; but the position of the Company is 
desperate, and the calculation is that the Imperial 
Government will come forward and do the heavy 
fighting, if there is to be heavy fighting, and bear 
the worst of the expense. We have repeatedly 
pointed out that if the Imperial Government comes 
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in it must come in as master, and the Company must 
retire. The appearance of Tommy Atkins in 
Mashonaland, as we have put it, must be the signal 
for the disappearance of the British South Africa 
Company. It may be said that Tommy Atkins has 
already made his appearance, Sir Henry Loch having 
permitted volunteering from Imperial regiments at 
the Cape. This is certainly a most reprehensible 
proceeding on Sir Henry Loch’s part, and we trust 
he will hear more about it when the House of 
Commons meets; it lends itself to those tricky 
manceuvres of the Company to involve the Imperial 
Government in some of the responsibility for the war. 
But dust is not to be so easily thrown in the eyes of 
people as that. Imperial action will begin, and Im- 
perial responsibility only when the British regiments 
themselves are formally called for and are sent to 
the front. 





MEANWHILE we are glad to see a City paper of 
the standing of the Economist asking who is to own 
the conquered territory. It is a pertinent question 
to which we have supplied at any rate a partial 
answer. The Economist puts it thus :— 

Her Majesty’s Government will have fought a little war, 
sorely against its will, in order to enrich a company which 
probably intended the war from the first, and which will cer- 
tainly not use its territory in order to enable Englishmen to 
found homes. On the contrary, it will, so far as it can con- 
sistently with its pledges to its soldiers, keep Englishmen out of 
Mashonaland, by charging high prices for land and demanding 
on all concessions of mining privileges the preposterous royalty 
of 50 per cent. Where is the sense of an arrangement of that 
kind ? 

As the Economist points out, the system of the 
Chartered Company, which consists not 9f admitting 
settlers and developing the country, but in digging 
for gold and diamonds and keeping settlers out, is 
the Spanish system of colonisation and not the 
English, and is “ contrary to the whole theory of our 
modern Government, which refuses to allow mono- 
polists to keep out the body of the people from any 
advantages of trade or privileges of settlement.” And 
where is it to end? Shall the company’s next quarrel 
be with the Portuguese across the Zambesi, a country 
it has already prospected, and shall we be called on 
to tackle European Powers on its behalf ? 


PERHAPS, since we are about to be plunged so 
deeply into it, it is well to point to one or two 
features of the moralities of this situation. A South 
African paper to hand brings a fresh account by an 
eye-witness and participant of Captain Lendy’s 
second battue—not the N’Gomo kraal one—which 
was briefly alluded to in the recent Blue-book. A 
band of Matabele were invited to a palaver inside 
Fort Victoria by Dr. Jameson, who gave them an 
hour to get out of Mashonaland. An hour and a 
half later,Captain Lendy and fifty mounted men went 
after them, and came on about sixty of them about 
seven miles from the fort. Seven miles in an hour and 
a half or so is good travelling for men on foot, and 
shows that the Matabele were getting out of thecountry 
as fast as their legs could carry them. Nevertheless 
“Captain Lendy gave us the order to charge and fire, 
which we did, killing between twenty-five and 
thirty.” “It was like buck-shooting,” continues the 
eye-witness, “ for the poor devils took to their heels, 
and we galloped up and almost shot them point- 
blank. I don’t suppose any of them got less than 
four or five bullets in him.” Collate with this 
the following advertisement from last Monday’s 
Times :— 

7 AR in SOUTH AFRICA.—Expedition now 
organising to proceed to the front.— 
GENTLEMEN of position, who ride and shoot, 
may JOIN. Cost £200. Guides provided.— 
African, G915, Address and Inguiry Office, The 
Times Office, E.C. 


Mr. Rhodes, in his speech at Fort Salisbury, said 
that Lobengula and his people were a “sporting 





nation,” but that the virtuous Company could not 
any longer bear to look on at his “hunting,” mean- 
ing his hunting of Mashonas. From the foregoing 
matters, it would appear as if we, who are also a 
sporting nation, wanted to enjoy that sort of hunting 
for ourselves. The British South Africa Company 
is degrading the humanity of Englishmen; and, so 
long as it is allowed to carry on as it is doing, it is 
a disgrace to the English name. 





THE hopes generally expressed last week as to the 
possibility of a settlement of the coal strike have 
been more than justified during the last few days. 
The Coalowners’ Federation in their meeting on 
Wednesday, while declining to reopen their pits at 
less than 15 per cent. reduction, have signified that 
this is not a final settlement, and that they are pre- 
pared to discuss the matter with the men. Probably 
discussion would make them abate their demands ; 
but it is not clear that they will have the chance at 
once. Only about a fifth of the miners out in the 
middle of last week are back at work, and prices 
after a sharp fall have now begun to rise again. The 
relief funds have fallen off very considerably, and 
the prospects for those miners who still stand out—in 
spite of the subscriptions of their fellows who have 
gone back to work—are for the moment no brighter. 
There has been some rioting at St. Helens and Wigan, 
as to which accounts differ widely. The Feather- 
stone inquiry was opened on Thursday. 


WE have often been told that the demand for a 
local control of the liquor traffic is a tyrannical de- 
mand which finds no favour with the working classes 
asa whole. The striking manifesto signed by eight 
Labour members of Parliament which has just been 
issued ought to refute this doctrine finally. The 
manifesto points out the dangers of the liquor traffic 
(supporting its contentions, with perhaps unnecessary 
erudition, by references to documentary evidence of 
the reign of Elizabeth), and in the interest of 
democracy, even more than of temperance, demands 
local control. It is rather hard perhaps that the 
classes, who have so many sins laid to their charge, 
should now be saddled with the responsibility for 
the liquor traffic. But after all, an old Tory might 
say, it is their own fault for accepting the big 
brewers as baronets and peers. 





Has Asiatic cholera really come to settle in 
Western Europe? The many small but entirely 
separate outbreaks we have seen this summer seem 
to indicate that it may have done so. Even now 
there have been isolated cases at Warrington and 
Bingley, and in Germany and Hungary, while a mys- 
terious epidemic, which is nearly, but not quite, like 
Asiatic cholera, has carried off eight and laid up some 
two hundred of the inmates of the Greenwich work- 
house. All these things, like the recent discovery of 
Vibrio Berolensis—which is not the Asiatic bacillus 
but is very like it, and lives in the waters of the Spree 
—suggest that that bacillus may be taking a new form 
and adapting itself to a European environment pro- 
vided by those imperfect forms of sanitation which 
are survivals from an earlier stage of the science, and 
(as many foreign towns know to their cost) are 
frequently worse than no drainage at all. 


AT present we should be glad if the medical 
specialists would tell us something about a milder 
kind of disease just now seemingly very prevalent in 
England—a sore throat, accompanied with the lassi- 
tude, depression, and pains in the bones which are 
characteristic especially of influenza, and which we 
hear from various parts of the country is widely pre- 
valent just now. History is full of great epidemics— 
the plague at Athens, the Black Death, the mysterious 
sweating sickness of Henry VII.’s reign, are diseases 
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now extinct, but which arose unexpectedly and may 
probably have been due either to special bacilli or 
to special variations of a particular bacillus. These 
have gone; but diphtheria is with us, and is only 
five-and-thirty years old. Is it not time for a new 
epidemic ? 


THE outburst of genuine popular enthu- 
siasm with which France has greeted her 
Russian visitors has continued all the 
week with no sign of diminution in volume or in- 
tensity. Indeed, the contagion is being spread 
throughout France, as different towns are visited by 
small parties of the guests. With the details of the 
celebration in Paris, as well as with its profounder 
significance, we deal elsewhere, and need here only 
note that the French Government and the French 
press have wisely done their best to prevent all 
manifestations of Chauvinism, and that, with the 
notable and regrettable exception of Lord Salisbury, 
English public men and the English press have 
declined to interpret the events of the week in a sense 
unfavourable to the maintenance of European peace. 
Our fleet, meanwhile, has been hospitably—nay, 
enthusiastically—received at Taranto, but it is at 
length generally recognised on the Continent that 
the visit has no political significance of any sort. It 
is a pity that the slightest suggestion of the contrary 
should ever have been possible, and we still hope that 
the error will not be encouraged by the visit of our 
fleet to Spezia. 


ABROAD. 


THE Belgian Chambers have reassembled, chiefly 
to pass the electoral laws requisite to give effect to 
the extension of the franchise provided by the 
revised Constitution. It has been feared in some 
quarters that the Chambers may attempt to take 
away (so far as they can) by the law what they 
have already granted by the revised Constitution; 
but we do not at present see any indication of this. 
Both the old parties are making vigorous efforts 
meanwhile to capture the new electorate. An 
extensive system of Catholic democratic clubs has 
been for some months in process of organisation 
throughout the country ; while the Liberal party, or 
rather, the “ Progressist"’ wing of it, has made an 
alliance with the Labour party at Antwerp. But it 
is improbable that this example will be followed else- 
where. MM. Volders and Anseele, the leaders of 
the Labour party, strongly advise it to stand apart 
and allow the other parties to bid for its support. 
The only dividing line, according to the former, in 
Belgian politics is that between Clericals and Anti- 
Clericals ; and the creed of neither of these parties 
suffices to constitute a positive political programme. 





THIS prospect of renewed political conflict in- 
vests with especial interest the new volume of that 
admirable series of Reports on the condition of 
labour abroad, which will probably prove the most 
permanently valuable among the results of the 
Labour Commission. This contains an excellent 
history of the Labour Party in Belgium, and striking 
facts which go far to explain the bitterness of feeling 
only too manifest in the mining districts, where 
the workmen are bound down by a truck system, 
of which the object is occasionally benevolent, 
but usually very much the reverse. We notice, 
also, some curious indications that the party is by 
no means united—the Glove-makers’ Union, for 
instance, standing quite apart from the Labour 
agitation of last spring. The report is invested 
with an actuality which we hardly expect in 
Government publications by the fact that the 
history of the recent coal strike is brought down 
to the end of last month. For antiquariam® there 
are some interesting particulars of the guilds still 
existing, and a history of the “Nations” which 
control the dockers’ labour at Antwerp: for students 
of social science there are valuable appendices 
containing summaries of the law on workmen's 











insurance and other laws intended to promote the 
well-being of the massesin Belgium. We have heard 
of “ Bluebooks and biscuits” as together symbolic of 
the extreme of dryness, but these Bluebooks are 
really interesting, and we cordially commend them 
again to the notice of our readers. 

It is pleasant to turn from the dangers of Italy to 
the two historic celebrations of Sunday last. At 
San Martino di Castrozza, on the southern shore of 
the Lago di Garda, the King inaugurated the tower 
which commemorates at once the battle and Victor 
Emmanuel ; while near Genoa Signor Crispi was the 
chief speaker at the celebration of the anniversary of 
the liberation of Sicily in 1860, in which he himself 
took a leading part. His speech had some political sig- 
nificance. He indicated clearly enough his intention 
to return to public life, and declared himself an 
apostle of peace; prepared, however, to defend his 
country against “ possible insult”—a term which in 
his mouth may have an unpleasantly comprehensive 
meaning. 

THe storm of indignation excited by Count 
Taaffe's Franchise Bill has after all compelled its 
withdrawal. Three of his Ministers had, it is be- 
lieved, tendered their resignation— Herr von Zalewski, 
representing the Poles; Count Falkenhayn, repre- 
senting the German Conservatives; and Herr 
Emil Steinbach, the German Liberal and bureau- 
crat, who has been a very successful Minister 
of Finance. Their example had been followed by 
another German Liberal, Herr von Chlumecky, the 
President of the Lower House; and the aggrieved 
parties had resolved on a coalition with their bit- 
terest foes, the Young Czechs, in order to over- 
throw the Government by passing a vote of censure 
upon it for the stringent measures just taken 
against Nationalism in Bohemia. The crisis, how- 
ever, has been averted, and these measures referred 
to a Committee. It is well for Austria that the 
Government gave way. As the educational quali- 
fication provided was so low, the Slav elements 
would have been considerably strengthened; the 
Ruthenians, for instance (and, thanks to Miss Muriel 
Dowie, we all know what they are) would have 
formed the majority in many districts in Galicia, 
and have even outvoted Count Taaffe’s faithful 
Poles. Hardly anyone, indeed, even the Socialists, 
accepted the Bill cordially, save the Anti-Semites 
and Young Czechs. But there were already twenty- 
three proposals for the extension of the franchise 
before the Austrian Reichsrath—-even the German 
Liberals had one, of a particularly absurd kind—and 
Count Taaffe’s action will give an immense stimulus 
to the Socialist agitation. For once he has made 
a tactical blunder. 





It is well known that the seven members of the 
Swiss Federal Council (or Executive) are elected by 
the two Houses of the Federal Assembly, acting 
jointly, for a fixed period of three years. The 
Council is therefore more permanent than an 
ordinary Cabinet, as it cannot be overthrown during 
its term of office by any vote of the Federal Assembly 
cr either of its Houses. Some statistics recently 
published in the Swiss newspapers bring out the 
less-known fact of the remarkable permanence of 
the Council so far as regards its members. Since it 
was set up by the Federal Constitution of 1848—i.e., 
during a period of forty-five years—there have been 
but thirty-one members in all, while of these, three 
only have ever failed to obtain re-election. Of these 
thirty-one members, one—Herr Schenk—has been 
continuously in office for the last thirty years, and 
is still a member. Herr Welti (who resigned in 
1891) had been a member for twenty-five years, 
while terms of twenty-seven, twenty-one, seventeen, 
eighteen, and fifteen years are recorded. Nine 
members have died in office, six have resigned on 
appointment to certain offices the tenure of which 
is incompatible with a seat in the Council, five 
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through age or illness, and one for purely private 
reasons; while tivo only have ever retired for purely 
political reasons—Herren Dubs and Welti, both con- 
spicuous figures in Swiss politics. 


OTHER statistics throw an interesting light on 
the distribution of political power in Federal matters 
amongst the different cantons. Of the thirty-one 
members, past and present, twenty belonged to 
German-speaking Switzerland, and have held office 
for 230 out of 315 possible years (457); nine to 
French-speaking Switzerland, with seventy years of 
office, and two only to Italian-speaking Switzerland, 
with fifteen years of office. The cantons of Bern 
and Ziirich have always been represented in the 
Council; Vaud always, save from 1876 to 1880, and 
Aargau continuously from 1848to1891. The follow- 
ing list shows the number of members which have 
come from fourteen of the twenty-five cantons and 
half-cantons :—Ziirich and Vaud, each five; Bern, 
three ; Aargau, Solothurn, Lucerne, Thurgau, Neu- 
chitel, Geneva, and Ticino, two each; while St. 
Gallen, Grisons, Glarus, and Basel-Land have only 
supplied one apiece. On the other hand, no fewer 
than eleven of the twenty-five have never yet sent 
a member to the Council—Uri, Schwyz, Unterwalden, 
Zug, Fribourg, Basel-Stadt, Schaffhausen, Appenzell, 
and the Vallais. It is thus clear that the German 
Radical and civic elements largely preponderate ; 
while but a single Roman Catholic (one of the 
present members, Herr Zemp, of Lucerne) has ever 
obtained admittance into the Swiss Executive, and 
that only in 1891. 


Tue Balkans, two years ago the hotbed of alarms 
for the peace of Europe, are just now quiet enough. 
There are, it is true, indications of an approaching 
Ministerial crisis in Roumania. But it appears to be 
of purely domestic interest, and the birth of a son 
and heir to the Crown Prince gives good reason to 
expect that dynastic stability which is among the 
best securities for countries whose political life 
is young. In Servia the Liberal party has, at 
its annual Congress, identified itself with the 
impeached ex-Ministers; but this resolution was 
speedily followed by a reconciliation with the King, 
who assured the leaders that his coup d'état was 
directed not against the party but against the 
Regents. So matters are ia a fair way towards 
peace. 


Last week the forces of obstruction in the 
American Senate carried the day after all. The 
United States, especially the West, have seldom been 
free from some sort of heresy on currency questions ; 
and a portion of the Democrats seem to have been 
only too ready to yield to the pernicious effects of 
unsound tradition, and abandon the struggle against 
the Silver Party. Since then there has been a general 
expectation of a compromise, but as we go to press a 
new development is announced. The Secretary of 
the Treasury reports that the country—which but a 
few years ago had the largest surplus in history, a 
surplus so large that it had no better use for it 
than to throw it away in handsome pensions to war 
veterans frequently of most dubious genuineness— 
will have a deficit of fifty million dollars at the end 
of the year if the silver purchases be continued under 
the existing law. Upon this the President, it is said, 
intends, if the purchases are not abolished by law, 
to stop them on his own authority as endangering 
the national credit. Such action on his part will 
give plenty of material for the debate over the 
interesting constitutional question as to the rela- 
tions of the Legislative and Executive powers in 
America raised by the Silver Party and discussed 
in our columns a fortnight ago. 





Typewriters of ali makes for sale or hire. Machines bought or taken in 
part exchange for new ones, Documents copied with accuracy and dispateh —- 
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THE civil war in Brazil continues without much 
definite result. A desultory bombardment of Rio 
is proceeding; the President has outlawed the 
“rebels,” and threatened to treat mérchant-ships 
bringing supplies to their vessels as pirates, in spite 
of the protests of the foreign admirals at Rio. But 
there does not seem to have been any very great 
interruption of telegraphic communication oa com- 
mercial matters. We have heard of a South 
American revolution—or was it in Hayti?—in which 
all fighting was suspended on mail-days, for the con- 
venience of the foreign residents. We suspect that 
even the most ferocious of South American Dictators 
has sufficient worldly wisdom to do likewise. 


SoME time ago the Duke of Argyll 
LITERATURE, made an energetic attack, after his 
SCIENCE, etc. manner, on the memory and personal 
character of Wolfe Tone, the Irish 
patriot, who by his persistency caused the French 
Directory to aid the struggle of Ireland for recogni- 
tion as a nation by sending the famous expedition 
under General Hoche. Wolfe Tone, as the testimony 
of opponents like Mr. Froude and Mr. Lecky indicates, 
is one of the most interesting figures in Irish history ; 
and Mr. Barry O'Brien's edition of his autobiography, 
which has just appeared (Fisher Unwin), is the best 
answer to the Duke's attack. It is an admirable 
edition, with a great number of anthentic portraits 
of the leaders of the United Irishmen, and should 
be rend by all who are interested in Irish history 
or present-day politicy. The value of the work ix 
shown by a letter of thanks to the editor from M. 
Gladstone, stating that he for one has never been 
able to obtain a copy of what is known as the 
American edition of the life, and adding that in the 
score of pages to which Mr. O'Brien confines his 
luminous introduction more light is thrown on 
perhaps the most interesting period in Irish history 
than in many volumes relating to it. Mr. Gladstone 
concludes with a well-earned congratulation to the 
editor on the new service he has rendered to historic 
truth. 


OF the many applications of electricity, one that is 
being gradually perfected is “ electric beating ” for 
domestic purposes. The advantages of this method 
of cooking were illustrated in the cookery experi- 
ments carried out at the Crystal Palace last year. 
In those experiments, however, it was found that the 
efficiency of the apparatus was small, and that the 
wires used were soon destroyed. We hear now that 
both these drawbacks have been overcome, the latter 
being remedied by applying a cement in a cold state, 
and doing away altogether with the asbestos and 
enamel. As to the commercial practicability of the 
method, the results are, so far, very promising. For 
cooking, the electrical oven was found to be abont 
10 per cent. cheaper than that ordinarily employed : 
but for heating water the electric stove couid not 
compete with the usual uneconomical method. That 
the former apparatus is already in practical use is 
shown by the fact that there are now at least a 
dozen companies manufacturing it—a sign that the 
efficiency and low cost have been generally 
recognised. 


THE death of Marshal MacMahon, 

OBITUARY. though it has come in the fulness of 
his days, is an event which, but for 

the overshadowing incident of the Franco-Ruassian 
fétes, would have created a profound impression 
throughout Europe. As it is, Europe is managing to 
show how deeply it had appreciated the noble ex 
ample which this antique type of soldier set to his 
age in the midst of extraordinary corruptions, in- 
trigues, and national misfortunes. Old enemies and 
old allies of his country--Germany through its 
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Emperor, Italy through its King, the Czar of Russia, 
our own Queen, have combined in a testimony of 
esteem which is itself a notable concomitant to that 
singular truce which armed Europe is for the moment 
enjoying, and which M. Hervé, taking up an expres- 
sion of Admiral Avellan’s, has referred to as 
something “ supernatural.”” Marshal MacMahon’s 
funeral, moreover, instead of interfering with the 
Franco-Russian demonstration or being obscured by 
it, will, as it turns out, give a new effectiveness to 
that incident. He is to be buried with full pomp at 
the Invalides, and the Russian officers are to take 
part in the obsequies. They will thus, at the bier of 
one of the most brilliant of the Crimean heroes, 
manage gracefully to annul the last envious recol- 
lection which could mar the completeness of the 
brotherly sentiments which France and Russia 
are at present exchanging. This is not the 
place to criticise at length the career of such a 
man. We may, perhaps, have another opportunity 
of referring to it. But we may make one re- 
flection. We remark elsewhere that at present 
we are seeing France's best side. In men like 
MacMahon and his old comrade Canrobert we see 
the best types of French character. But it is also 
pertinent to point out that in MacMahon we have 
a type of the best Irish character as it is often de- 
veloped under the sunshine of favourable conditions. 
Some correspondent has remarked that MacMahon 
disliked reference to his Irish descent. On the con- 
trary, he was intensely proud of it; and he 
was not only Irish by one, but by at least 
half a dozen strains. Men of such Irish stock as 
he have furnished leaders to the armies and states- 
men to the cabinets of several of the States of 
Europe. If there have been MacMahons and Lallys 
in France, there have been Taaffes in Austria and 
O'Reillys in Spain. Is it not astriking fact that such 
a stock has not been able to flourish in its own land? 
But a new day is coming for Irish genius on its 
native soil. 


Mr. CHARLES BELL Bircu, A.R.A., was known as 
a distinguished and prolific sculptor of portrait-busts 
and ideal groups. Colonel James Murray, as Govern- 
ment Secretary of the island of Jersey, had been for 
twenty-six years the real point of contact between 
the island authorities and the Home Office. Mr. W. 
F. Splatt, first Mayor of Torquay, had been pro- 
minent for many years in its public life, and had 
been a generous donor to the town. 


THE LIBERAL ATTITUDE. 





N many respects the most suggestive passage in 

Mr. Asquith’s excellent speech at Glasgow was 
that with which he concluded. Having lifted the 
veil of the vast prospect of social and industrial 
questions which will still await Parliament after the 
measures on our immediate programme have been 
passed, there is all the difference in the world, 
he said, in the success which attends the treatment 
of such questions “ according as they are approached 
in an attitude of hope or an attitude of despair.” 
He then very well described the attitude of the 
typical pessimistic Tory, like, say, Sir John Gorst, 
who takes up with “ Labour”’ because he thinks it a 
good ery, or like Lord Salisbury, who will yield 
the most revolutionary concessions if driven to 
it by the exigencies of party. “If it be true,” 
said Mr. Asquith, “that progress is an illusion, 
if the organised efforts of men to improve the 
conditions of life are nothing more and nothing 
better than an impulsive and credulous flight from 
known to unknown evils, why, then we will agree 
that it is wise for the rational man to lie back with 
folded hands, and to allow the current which 


carries the fortunes of us all to drift him where it 








will.”’ The similitude which Lord Salisbury used, in 
one of his delightful speeches, for this fatalistic 
method of progression was not drifting with a 
current, but rushing down a toboggan-slide. It was 
more characteristic and more exact ; especially as the 
occasion on which it was used was that evening in 
1887 when, about twenty-four hours after Mr. 
Goschen had protested, as with his dying breath, 
that Irish judicial rents were sacred, the genially 
reckless Prime Minister announced to the dumb- 
founded Lords his intention of bringing in a 
bill for breaking every judicial lease in Ireland. 
In his speech on Tuesday, Lord Salisbury gave 
another charming illustration of this remarkable 
habit of mind. He thus explained his position on 
the Parish Councils Bill, after abusing that measure 
to his heart’s content :—“ But, nevertheless, looking 
with the utmost contempt upon this view of amusing 
the rural parishes, and not believing that there is 
any very great possibility—I wish there was—of 
material improvements to be derived from these 
deliberations, I still think it is desirable to carry out 
the programme.” Even while Mr. Asquith was 
speaking, Lord Salisbury was furnishing him with a 
text. For this, Mr. Asquith went on to point out, is 
not the way in which the Liberal party looks upon 
the reforms which it undertakes, or the problems 
which confront it: ‘* We believe that in the history 
of our race and of our own country there is an in- 
creasing purpose, of which the larger abundance and 
the fairer apportionment of happiness is the end, and 
the associated energies of human beings in society and 
in the State are the means.” 

We select this passage from the Home Secre- 
tary’s speech not so much to comment on it as 
to point to it as a species of reflection with which 
Liberals may usefully exercise their thinking 
powers during the present period. Liberalism is 
just now very close upon one of the many turning- 
points of its career. There is looming up just beyond 
the limits of the path which it has so far defined a 
host of exigeant problems—some of them so near 
and so exigeant that they have thrust a gaunt 
face under its eyes. We all know this, and probably 
all are thinking of it. These problems must be met, 
and met by Liberalism, and met by Liberalism in its 
characteristic attitude of hope and confidence, if 
society is to be saved from many misfortunes, and 
if Liberalism itself is not to come to grief. It is not 
for us to drift into the unknown with folded arms. 
The mission of Liberalism is to go forward with light 
and leading. The very essence of its life is progress, 
movement, development. It is thus it fulfils its 
function for society. The method of Toryism is to 
resist, to allow the crude schemes of mere revo- 
lutionaries to accumulate and generate an irresistible 
momentum, and then, with a rush, to go down the 
toboggan-slide. Society in this country would have en- 
dured as many shocksas it has elsewhere if Liberalism 
were not here, to go between reaction and revolution 
and, thrusting one aside, lead the other into the road- 
way of sound reform. When Liberalism halts and 
fears, when it stands still, it belies the very law of its 
being. It is no longer Liberalism, and its fate is to 
be ground between the upper and the nether mill- 
stone. That fate has already overtaken it, or is on 
the point of overtaking it, in many Continental 
countries where Liberalism is a bastard growth, 
lacking that genius for development which has ever 
characterised it in England. The revision of the 
Constitution in Belgium has just produced the same 
results for the Liberal party there as the late elections 
did for Herr Richter’s Radicals in the German Reich- 
stag. Weare doing no more at present than pointing 
the moral of Mr. Asquith’s remarks. This isa matter 
as yet for earnest and deliberate thought rather than 
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for policies and programmes. There is nothing 
easier than to dogmatise about thes> problems, 
which have long been vexing the mind of every 
man of us who thinks; and perhaps a greater danger 
than calm resistance would be a rash advocacy of 
some of the wild and undigested schemes which 
doctrinaires and heedless propagandists so glibly 
recommend. As Mr. Asquith says, we are concerned 
with a complex historic society, which requires for 
its readjustment the finest insight and the most 
delicate touch, and these problems “can never be 
solved by declamation ; they will not yield to senti- 
ment; they will not even melt away under the glow 
of mere enthusiasm; and, least of all, can they be 
disposed of by vehemence of language and by violence 
of method.” The problems are there, however, and 
they must be met when the time comes. We are 
ourselves fully confident that Liberalism will be 
equal to them—equal with its accustomed masterli- 
ness and ease. ‘The principle which at different 
epochs has proved its adaptability to the varying 
needs of society and the State—from the Revolution, 
through oligarchic Whiggery, through the Whiggery 
of Fox, through pre-Reform Liberalism, through post- 
Reform Radicalism, and now on to Democracy—is 
capable of leading us with safety through the new 
necessities of the future. Only, between now and 
the time for action, it will take Liberalism the best 
thought of its best intellects to devise the course to 
be steered. 

In the meantime our hands are full. Mr. Asquith 
outlined a programme of work which will occupy us 
in Pariiament until the next election, and possibly 
longer. Mr. Goschen cannot now complain that 
there is any ambiguity or mystification as to what 
the Government propose to do; and if there is to be 
any “‘ mixing of the issue,”’ it seems plain from Lord 
Salisbury’s speech that the Lords,-at his direction, 
mean to save the Government from any reproaches 
in the matter by mixing the issue themselves. To 
the threat to reject the Registration Bill which we 
had a few weeks ago from Mr. Goschen, Lord Salis- 
bury has now added, on their lordships’ behalf, a threat 
to reject the Employers’ Liability Bill, to emasculate 
the Parish Councils Bill, and possibly to include 
other items amongst “the causes of Mr. Gladstone’s 
dissatisfaction.” If this be their lordships’ line of 
action they will have admirably fulfilled the purposes 
of the Liberal plan of campaign as against themselves 
in setting themselves across the path of the British 
as well as of the Irish democracy. The Home Rule 
Bill, as we announced months ago, will not be re- 
introduced in the coming Session. We see no good 
purpose that could be served by sucha course. There 
are other ways, as Mr. Asquith pointed out, by 
which the question can be kept alive and progress 
made with it. Though the Bill be not introduced, 
what ' Lord Salisbury calls the “ long ancestral prob- 
lem”’ will lie upon the House, and the necessity 
for Liberalism to get it out of the way will not 
diminish. It will probably be the last great task 
of political, as distinguished from social, reform 
which Liberalism will have to perform in the present 
period. Until it is performed neither the Liberal 
party nor the Imperial Parliament can proceed with 
unhampered faculties to face the great and arduous 
future that lies ahead of them. 








THE FRANCO-RUSSIAN DEMONSTRATIONS. 





MAN was badly beaten by the crowd in Paris 
for crying “ Down with Germany!” when the 
Russian officers were passing through the streets. 
This rough suppression of Chauvinism by the popu- 





lace is highly typical of the demonstration whose 
grace of enthusiasm has been carrying away M. 
Blowitz and all the Paris correspondents with its 
contagious charm. The effervescence has been going 
on now for over a week—not in Toulon and Paris 
only, but in nearly every town in France—and as 
yet nota word has been uttered capable of rendering 
the equilibrium of European peace less easy than it 
has been. On the contrary, the French nation has been 
givinga hundred evidences in the midst of its exuberant 
joy that peace is at present its most anxious con- 
cern. The newspapers, even those of the Boulevards, 
vie with each other in the earnestness of their pacific 
language ; and every little mayor and sub-prefect 
who at a local féte feels upon himself the responsi- 
bility of speaking for his country, copies the reassur- 
ing tone of the great officials. The Mayor of Paris, 
when officiating at the civil marriage between our 
Ambassador’s son and an American  senator’s 
daughter, took the occasion (doubtless upon a hint 
from the Quai d’Orsay) to say, with a truly French 
tact, that whatever her new ties might be, France 
did not forget her old friends. How far this 
peaceful and very becoming disposition is due 
to the influence of the Czar, and how far to the 
spontaneous sentiment of the people, it would be 
perhaps ungracious to inquire too curiously. Our 
own opinion is that it is due as much to one cause 
as the other. We are seeing the French people now 
in one of their best aspects. Their amour propre 
restored, they are in good-humour with themselves 
and the rest of the world, and are sincerely desirous 
of preserving so excellent a state of things. That 
the Czar’s pressure is powerful in the same direction 
only heightens the value of the guarantee. The 
fact remains at any rate, and it is a momentous one. 
It has already been accepted throughout Europe as a 
tranquillising influence. With the Continent still an 
armed camp, it is hard to talk very confidently of 
ultimate peace; but it is safe to say that peace- 
stock, to use the language of Capel Court, has risen 
many points since these demonstrations began. 

It is instructive to consider the French nation in 
its present mood. For the time being, it is the nation 
itself, and not its diplomats or politicians, whose 
voice we are hearing. It is delivering itself up— 
sometimes with an extravagance which betrays us 
phlegmatic islanders into a smile—to a moment of 
happiness such as it has not known for a generation. 
Some people profess not to understand why the 
French should fall into such transports d propos, as 
they put it, of the visit of some Russian sailors. But 
the explanation is simple enough. It is not the 
Russian alliance, but her own complete recovery as a 
great nation, which France is signalising. It is the 
first day of full unclouded sunshine she has had 
since the Terrible Year. For twenty-three years, in 
bitterness and isolation, nursing her wounded pride, 
she has laboured to rehabilitate herself. She has 
certainly accomplished great things. She has cleared 
off her war-indemnity ; she has steadily built up her 
army, until it is at length, in the opinion of many good 
judges, the most perfect in Europe; she has worked 
out her democratic salvation, in spite of countless 
difficulties from within and without, under the egis 
of the Republic. History has even relented to her, 
for, through the confession of Prince Bismarck him- 
self regarding the Ems despatch, it has transferred 
the stigma of having provoked the war from her to 
her enemy. And now she sees herself restored to 
equality in the face of European combinations, and 
her isolation ended, by what is to all intents and 
purposes a defensive league with her most powerful 
possible ally on the Continent. There is nothing to 
wonder at in her outburst of joyous self-conscious- 
ness. And there is nothing to fear. Quite the 
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contrary. A France restored to gaiety and self-satis- 
faction is a more propitious factor in the European 
concert than a France humiliated and sulking. 
But for the sinister blunder of partitioning French 
territory in 1870, the cause of all the colossal 
armaments and wasted milliards since, we might 
have had a France so restored within five years of 
the war. The people of England have no reason to 
feel anything but pleasure at the recovery of a 
brilliant nation whose democracy and generous love 
of freedom constitute a standing claim upon our 
natural sympathies. 

We trust the visit of our fleet to Taranto at the 
same moment as the visit of the Russian squadron 
to Toulon will not, by any misunderstanding as to its 
meaning, mar the effect of the excellent expressions of 
feeling which have emanated from the British Press 
during the week. We have asserted again and again 
that the visit has no political significance, but it 
begins to seem too much to hope that it will wholly 
escape being misinterpreted. The coincidence is too 
striking. ‘The attempts that have been made to ex- 
ploit it in Italy we know, and now the German Press 
repudiates our disclaimer, and would have it that we 
are secretly bound to the Triple Alliance. “It is 
not a pure accident,”’ says the Vossiche Zeitung, “that 
Kurope to-day speaks, and must speak, the names of 
Toulon and ‘Taranto in one breath.” This only con- 
firms us in the view which we have already expressed, 
that the timing of this visit to Taranto with the 
exact date of the Franco-Russian festival was an 
injudicious step. Since our mouth is full of 
protestations that it means nothing at all, it 


would have been wiser to have postponed 
it. If it be intended to carry some signifi- 


cance, it would have been still wiser to have 
chosen a moment when the desired effect might 
be as well produced without England’s appear- 
ing in the invidious réle of skeleton at a rather 
agreeable feast. It is by such methods of louche 
diplomacy that we secure for ourselves the maximum 
of distrust and ill-feeling with the minimum of 
prestige and effect. We only hope that the episode 
is not going to be crowned by our figuring in a sort 
of Cronstadt at Spezia, with an Austrian as well.as 
an Italian squadron to rejoice over us, and King 
Humbert in the harbour enacting the part of the 
Czar. Should such a display come off just as the 
Franco-Russian j/les are culminating, we shall have 
done about the utmost in our power to give a 
handle to provocateurism and to fill everybody with 
misgiving aud doubt as to our intentions. Happily 
our national policy as between the Triple Alliance on 
the one hand and France and Russia on the other is 
perfectly clear, and happily the House of Commons 
will be meeting in ua fortnight, when it ought 
to be made clearer. The time has come when 
it will be much more wholesome that our foreign 
policy should experience more of the pressure of the 
tirm will of the people, and drift less obscurely and 
ambiguously upon lines laid down for it by Ministers 
of past Administrations and persons over whom the 
public has nocontrol. Wehave a policy—atraditional 
policy—dictated not by ephemeral circumstances but 
by our history and our position. Itsmainprinciple has 
not differed in the least since Bolingbroke thus tersely 
summed it up nigh two hundred years ago: “ Our 
true interests require that we should take few engage- 
ments on the Continent, and never those of 
making a land war, unless the conjunction be such 
that nothing Jess than the weight of Great Britain 
can prevent the scales of power from being quite 
overturned.” Independent neutrality and the main- 
tenance of our ra and prestige in the Mediter- 
ranean are to-day the two planks of our policy so far 
as the Continent is concerned. It is no part of our 










business to look forward to an entangling alliance 
with either of the present groups of Continental 
Powers. We had enough of playing second-fiddle to 
France in the Crimea. We have no intention of 
playing fourth-fiddle now to the Triple Alliance. 








THE PROSPECT IN ITALY. 


eo 


(IXTEEN months ago the Ministry of Signor 
}_) Giolitti, on its accession to power, was announced 
as a Ministry of All the Talents, headed by the ablest 
and most practical of Italian financiers. It was to 
make the expenditure balance the revenue without 
either introducing any new tax, or reducing the 
army, or diminishing any of those superfluous func- 
tionaries who—or, rather, whose relatives—are the 
standing menace of every Italian Cabinet. The 
first of these hopes was soon abandoned. We heard 
of a monopoly of petroleum, as we had before heard 
of an increased tax on matches. Nothing else, as 
we remarked at the time, seemed still taxable. The 
Ministry waited and incubated, and occasionally 
announced that they were about to take energetic 
steps for establishing equilibrium in the national 
finances. The obscure town of Dronero, in the con- 
stituency of the Premier, has been selected for the 
revelation of their scheme. Here, on Wednesday 
afternoon, the Cabinet were entertained at a banquet, 
and Signor Giolitti unfolded his programme—which 
had been meanwhile somewhat discounted by the 
semi-official announcement that it would be “ based 
on the principles of positive Socialism.’’ Put shortly 
it amounts to this. The army is not to be reduced 
further, nor have we any specific information as to 
reductions in the Civil Service. But the well-to-do 
classes—all, in short, whose incomes are above £200 
a year—are to be subjected to a progressive income 
tax, and their properties to a progressive death- 
duty. Moreover, to evade the high premium on 
gold the Customs duties are to be paid in that 
metal—in other words, are to be increased by 
about twelve per cent. No more loans are to 
be contracted abroad; State bonds, if possible, are 
to be tempted home; and the only large reduction 
of expenditure compatible with the policy of the 
present Government has already been effected long 
ago—that on railway extension, which, while it 
locks up capital in the present, is, if it be only 
well planned, among the best investments that 
Italy could possibly make. 

This is a gloomy outcome of the cogitations of a 
Prime Minister who when he appeared was saluted 
as a kind of avatar of the Deity of Sound Finance. 
It is not much improved by his assurance that the 
incident at Aigues-Mortes shows that the Govern- 
ments of Europe are generally desirous of peace; 
that the Italian bonds now placed abroad will be 
bought back by Italian savings; or that there has 
been a reduction of 38 per cent. in four years in the 
Army Estimates, now at the lowest possible point con- 
sistent with the maintenance of the Triple Alliance. 
The process has left the army (as the Crispine 
correspondent of the Times opportunely shows) 
almost too weak even for the police duty now de- 
manded of it. It is notorious that the Government 
has just attempted by elaborate restrictions on the 
payment of the coupons of its bonds to check the 
practice common among Italian holders of those 
bonds of sending them abroad for payment in 
order to secure their dividends in gold. Similar 
restrictions were attempted before the nominal 
resumption of specie payments. They proved 
futile then; it is not likely they will succeed now. 
The upper classes, be it remembered, are already 
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taxed to more than 25 per cent. of their incomes. 
Local taxation in Italy is a serious item, owing to 
the passion of the municipalities for smartening up 
their ancient monuments in defiance of a more culti- 
vated taste, for electric light at fancy prices, and for 
sanitary arrangements of a well-intentioned but 
mostly quite ineffective type. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment has a very serious difficulty on its hands inSicily, 
where there are some 300,000 agricultural labourers 
organised in Socialist societies, and where a sort of 
hierarchy of rack-renters and agrarian sweaters 
crushes down or drives to brigandage one of the most 
backward and dangerous populations in Europe. 
This stands quite apart from the Anarchist move- 
ment, which has just notified itself afresh by a bit of 
incendiarism in Rome. Both movements have an 
economic origin. Italy’s great want is capital. She 
has quarrelled with her chief banker abroad; and 
now her only hope of immediate safety is a tax 
checking savingathome. Under these circumstances 
a State pension fund and similar measures con- 
templated for the relief of Italian workmen are as 
court-plaster to a cancer, and the fair promises of 
the Government are mere empty words. 

Four years ago a certain famous article described 
the participation of Italy in the Triple Alliance as a 
gigantic piece of political tomfoolery. Everything 
that has happened since has proved the truth of 
“Outidanos’”’ conclusion. Last week we published 
some words of warning on the international relations 
of Italy in politics and finance. We are glad to see 
that the Secolo of Milan—one of the ablest of Italian 
newspapers, which is, moreover, the organ of the 
only political party in Italy which has any visible 
principles left—reproduced them next day in a 
lengthy telegraphic summary, with comments in 
entire agreement both with ourselves and the sound 
economic policy which Italian Radicals advocate, 
and which every other party in Italy persistently 
ignores. Is it too much to hope, as all true friends 
of Italy have long hoped, that Italy may at last ex- 
tricate herself from the pitof shame and debt in which, 
according to the Secolo, she has been placed by her 
own sons? Nobody is likely to attack her, unless it 
be the Abyssinian Emperor Menelek. The prospect 
of peace for the present in Europe, as Sigaor Giolitti 
announced, and as the Toulon /¢les, after all, 
indicate, has decidedly brightened in the last few 
days. Nobody supposes that Italy, in her present 
condition, will make war wantonly; but she may 
easily be reduced to such a pass that war may be 
the best excuse available for an inevitable bank- 
ruptcy. It is not altogether too late to draw back. 
It must be remembered that the majority of the 
electorate in Italy never votes at all, and that 
much of it is an unknown quantity—kept out of 
politics by the disapproval of the Vatican. In 
local politics, however, as Signor Giolitti notices, 
the abstention is disappearing fast. What if the 
Vatican were to send in these masses to support a 
policy of common-sense—of peace, retrenchment, and 
the reduction of overgrown armaments? Failing 
these, will not the classes who are hardest hit by the 
new taxation curb the “megalomania” of the 
Court and the Army, return to a policy of common- 
sense, and leave no ground for the fear that the 
embarrassments of Italy are for the present the 
greatest danger of Europe ? 








THE TRUST CRISIS. 





ies Trust crisis is following the currency crisis 
in the United States, the banking panic in 
Australia, and the other disasters which have come 
with such rapidity one after another since 1890. 





It will be in the recollection of our readers that 
during the three or four years immediately preceding 
the Baring collapse, over thirty Trusts were formed, 
with capitals aggregating over forty millions sterling. 
The Trusts were intended to spare investors the 
trouble of inquiring into and selecting securities for 
themselves. It was represented that the directors of 
the Trust companies were all men of great knowledge 
and experience in the City, and of high character ; 
that they would be able, therefore, to invest the 
money entrusted to them to much better advantage 
than the ordinary public could do for themselves ; 
that they would buy an immense number of securities, 
some yielding a small return, some moderate, and 
some high, and that the average would be better 
than the ordinary investor could get for himself, 
while to all the members of the Trust the whole 
investment would be much safer. It is quite possible 
that, had moderation been exercised, a few Trusts 
might really have been advantageous. It is at 
least conceivable that a dozen or so gentlemen of 
great eminence and high moral character, and with 
great experience on the Stock Exchange, might have 
consented to sit on the Boards of two or three Trusts, 
and to have given their time without much remunera- 
tion for the benefit of the shareholders. But that 
thirty Trusts could have found a sufficient number of 
competent directors was clearly out of the question. 
It was evident, too, their competition with one 
another would drive the more reckless into bad 
business of all kinds. Unfortunately, too, the 
success with which the earlier Trusts were placed 
induced unscrupulous promoters to establish others 
merely for the sake of the profit; and it is to be 
feared likewise that Trusts in many cases were 
started with no other object than to enable the 
embarrassed financial houses and the unscrupulous 
promoters to place securities which the public refused 
to take. 

It was not long, then, until some of the 
Trusts began to fall into discredit; and the 
discredit has been deepening ever since the Baring 
crisis. As already said, the Trusts were formed 
during a period of reckless speculation, when 
prices were unduly high; and the Trust directors 
invested the funds at the prices of the time. There 
is, perhaps, little blame attaching to them for that. 
They were bound to invest the money subscribed. 
But if they had been alive to their responsibilities 
they would have understood that the extravagant 
prices of those days could not be maintained, and 
they would therefore have formed large reserves to 
provide against the depreciation that was sure to 
ensue. Unfortunately the system of Founders’ 
shares prevented the Boards of Directors from doing 
this. The Founders were entitled to all profits above 
a certain fixed proportion, and in too many cases the 
profits were distributed to the very last penny. No 
reserve fund, or, at all events, no sufficient reserve 
fund, was set aside ; and sometimes, it is now proved, 
even capital was drawn upon. This danger has been 
long foreseen and often commented upon. But in 
too many cases there was no possibility of proving 
that the investments were bad, because the directors 
refuse to make known to the shareholders how they 
had invested their money. They alleged that if they 
publishedalist of theirinvestments they wouldthereby 
enable competitors to “cut into” their business. 
And, strange as it may appear, they induced their 
shareholders to allow them to invest their money 
without telling them how it is employed, at what 
prices, or whether serious losses have been incurred. 
Since the break-down of Messrs. de Murrieta & Co., 
the discredit into which the Trusts have fallen has 
deepened. Several Trusts promoted by the Trustees, 
Executors, and Securities Insurance Corporation 
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attempted to support Messrs. de Murrieta & Co. 
By so doing they involved themselves in em- 
barrassments ; and as one consequence, the Mexican 
and South American Company has had to go into 
liquidation. The difficulties of that company spread 
fears amongst those who had previously refused to 
believe in the dangers of the Trust system, and 
every day since the discredit has been growing. 
Further alarm was spread last week by the issue of 
a circular by a majority of the directors of the 
Industrial and General Trust proposing the liquida- 
tion and reconstruction of that institution. The 
Industrial and General is the largest of all the 
Trusts. It has a paid-up capital of 2} millions 
and it has debentures amounting to another 
million—a total of 3} millions. The majority 
of the directors now propose to write off over 
£900,000; from which it seems to follow that out 
of a capital of 3} millions, over £900,000, or more 
than 25 per cent., has been lost. This would be 
enough to disturb investors in Trusts under any 
circumstances. But it becomes much worse when 
it is borne in mind that at the end of April the 
ordinary annual shareholders’ meeting was held, and 
dividends were declared both upon the preferred and 
deferred shares. Naturally the City is now asking 
why these dividends were declared if the deprecia- 
tion was so great as it now seems to be acknowledged 
to be. If one-fourth of the capital was lost, how can 
the directors justify the declaration of dividends so 
late as April last ? 

Furthermore, people are asking—and not with- 
out reason—why it is necessary to liquidate and 
form a new company. If one-fourth of the sub- 
scribed capital has been lost, of course it is but 
right to admit the fact and to reduce the capital. 
But why form a new company? Ill-natured people 
suggest that the object is to obliterate all traces of 
what has been done in the past. If the capital were 
merely written down, the old company would remain, 
and allits accounts and documents would be retained. 
But if the existing company is wound up and a new 
company formed to take over all its business, after 
a certain time all the documents of the existing 
company can be destroyed. The proposal, then, to 
liquidate has added to the general uneasiness, and 
it is only too probable that the discredit will go on 
deepening. Next week the first meeting at which 
the proposal to liquidate is to be discussed will be 
held, and it remains to be seen how the shareholders 
will deal with it. But we have said enough, perhaps, 
regarding this special company, our object being 
rather to direct attention to the position of the 
Trusts generally than to comment upon the mis- 
management of any particular institution. Each 
breakdown, however, necessarily adds to the appre- 
hensions that exist; and so it is only too probable 
that the admitted losses of the Industrial and General 
will increase the uneasiness attaching to other 
similar institutions. Happily, the Trusts, speaking 
generally, have not large liabilities—except to their 
own shareholders and to the debenture-holders. 
There is not likely, therefore, to be serious trouble 
outside that circle, even if the difficulties of the 
Trusts should become greater than they are. But, at 
the same time, while discredit remains all kinds of 
business will be more or less affected, and it is not 
probable that confidence can revive. 











FINANCE. 
fle City is disheartened. Everyone is com- 
plaining of lack of business and losses suffered, 
and nowhere is there a sign of revival. At home 


the long drought has added to the depression of 
agriculture, and the coal strike has disorganised 





business. Not only has it thrown great numbers of 
men out of employment for months together, plunging 
them and their families in distress, and inflicting 
heavy losses on the tradespeople who supplied them ; 
it has also told severely upon the working classes 
all over the country—dear coal on the eve of winter 
affecting their comfort very seriously. It has like- 
wisedisturbed all branches of trade, thereby lessening 
employment, and it has caused a heavy falling-off 
in the earnings of the railway companies. Upon 
the Continent there is a recrudescence of political 
apprehension. TheSpanish Government is attempting 
to restore order in the finances, but the world hopes 
little from the attempt; and the state of Italy is 
growing worse and worse. The Prime Minister on 
Wednesday made fair promises. But we all re- 
member how profuse in their professions were his 
predecessors, and how little came of it all. Aus- 
tralia is still suffering from the banking panic, and 
trade throughout the Far East is paralysed by the 
depreciation of silver and the closing of the Indian 
mints. The news from Brazil is as bad as ever. 
Actual disturbance has ceased in Argentina, and the 
market is inclined to take a somewhat more hopeful 
view. But the Government of the Republic is still 
in the possession of those who brought the country 
to its present pass, and there is no real prospect of 
better administration. In the United States the 
struggle over the repeal of the Sherman Act goes on 
in the Senate, and there is no sign of an early 
decision being arrived at. The President is firm in 
his resolution to accept no compromise. The Silver 
Party is equally determined not to repeal the 
Sherman Act, and efforts are being made to arrange 
a compromise as the only thirg possible. But as the 
President declares that he will veto a compromise, 
and even threatens (as we notice elsewhere) to cut 
the knot himself, it is difficult to see how the matter 
is toend. As long as the struggle lasts there is a 
fear that distrust may become general once more, 
and that more failures than have yet been an- 
nounced will occur. It is not surprising, then, that 
the City is despondent. 

In the Money Market loans are being made from 
day to day at from } to } per cent., and the rate of 
discount in the open market is barely 1} per cent. 
These quotations speak eloquently of the stagnation 
in business. The truth is that bankers are afraid 
to give credit. They cannot foresee what may 
happen from day to day, and they prefer to do 
nothing rather than to incur risks. Naturally, 
merchants and members of the Stock Exchange take 
their cue from the bankers. Even if they were 
inclined to be reckless themselves, they fear that 
they might not get accommodation, and so every 
kind of enterprise is stopped. The most urgent fear 
for the moment is that the United States may 
suddenly decide upon raising a large gold loan 
in Europe. If it does so, then there will be a 
sharp rise in rates in London, for the Bank of 
England must instantly take measures to protect its 
reserve. Evidently the United States Government 
wants a loan, for the amount of gold in the Treasury 
is quite inadequate. But whether it will borrow 
soon, or whether it will wait until the debate on the 
Sherman Act in the Senate is ended, nobody knows. 
There is also talk of an Indian loan here. For three 
months now the India Council has been unable to 
sell its bills and telegraphic transfers. During the 
current financial year it has to pay, according to the 
Budget, about 18} millions sterling in London, and 
up to the present time it has raised by the sale of its 
drafts less than six millions sterling. It is true that 
it raised by the sale of debentures a little while ago 
about a million and a quarter sterling. But even so, 
its total receipts this year amount to little more than 
seven millions. Between the present time and the 
end of March it has, therefore, to obtain about 11 
millions sterling. The demand for the Council's 
drafts may increase, but hardly so much as to 
enable it to raise by that means between eleven and 
twelve millions sterling in five months. 
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PARIS EN FETE. 





ARIS is emphatically the City of Memories. I do 
not mean merely the great historical memories 
such as crowd upon the recollection of everyone who 
finds himself within its walls, but those personal 
associations which gather about most of us as the 
shadows lengthen about our feet and we find our- 
selves on the westering slope of life. There can be 
few travelled Englishmen of middle age to whom 
the beautiful city does not make its own appeal, for it 
is still, above all other cities, the capital of Bohemia, 
and the home of romance. Thackeray touched the 
true note in his Ballad of the Bouillabaisse. 
“Ah me! How fast the days are fiitting ; 
I mind me of a time that’s gone, 
When here I'd sit as now I’m sitting, 
In this same place, but not alone.” 

It is the ery of most of us in revisiting Paris in the 
later years of life. But I have no personal memories 
of this kind to obtrude upon my reader to-day. It is 
only a memory and comparison of another kind that 
occur to me as I find myself making one of the crowd 
which fills the boulevards to welcome the officers of 
the Russian fleet on this bright Tuesday morning, 
the 17th of October, 1893. The papers—the Paris 
papers, of course—have told us that this is to be a 
fateful day in the history of the city and the nation, 
and have proclaimed beforehand the glory with 
which it is to be celebrated. Certainly, whatever 
else they may have exaggerated, they have not gone 
beyond the mark in describing the enthusiasm of the 
people on behalf of their Russian guests. No one who 
has been in France during the past few days can pre- 
tend to believe that the scenes he has witnessed are 
part of a demonstration manufactured to order by the 
agents of the State. Journalists and politicians may 
have combined to stimulate popular feeling; but 
popular feeling there is, and these /¢les, of which 
the newspapers and the streets are full, are national 
in their character if any féles ever were. 

The brave show began, so far as the present 
writer is concerned, at daybreak on Sunday morning 
last, when, entering the port of Marseilles, after a 
stormy Mediterranean trip, he encountered vessel 
after vessel passing eastwards, each laden with pas- 
sengers as thickly asa Thames penny steamer on Bank 
Holiday. “They say” that a quarter of a million of 
people were carried from Marseilles to Toulon to join 
in the welcome to the Czar's navy, and certainly I 
for one am not prepared to contradict the assertion. 
Marseilles seemed to be almost emptied of its popula- 
tion last Sunday, and one could eat one’s bouilla- 
baisse at the Café Roubion out by the Corniche 
Road in comfort. On Monday, during the long, 
dusty, dreary journey which takes one in fifteen 
miserable hours from the glowing sunshine of the 
Midi to the grey atmosphere of the Seine, there 
were further signs of the popular excitement. We 
were packed into that “train de luxe,” so-called, 
like sardines in a tin; and all around one the 
passengers were agog with excitement over the fetes 
they were hastening to witness. At every station 
the yellow Russian banner floated beside the tri- 
color; one saw it crowning humble farmhouses in 
Provence, and fluttering all along the quays of 
Lyons; whilst, when Paris at last was reached, it 
was to find the railway station in the hands of the 
decorators, and triumphal arches receiving their last 
touches in the adjoining streets. 

No man who has made the day journey from 
Marseilles to Paris can be justly blamed for over- 
sleeping himself the following morning. It was 
nearly half-past nine by the pneumatic clock on my 
chimney-piece (is it a portent that at last the clocks 
in the Paris hotels not only mark the time, but mark 
it accurately ?) when I awoke to consciousness of the 
hubbub which the experienced dweller in cities re- 
cognises instantly as the voice of the crowd. The 
scene from my balcony, overlooking the stately Place 
de l’Opéra and the imposing vista of the boulevards, 
recalled that upon which I had looked in London onthe 





day of the Duke of York’s wedding. Everywhere flags 
flying, and triumphal arches and columns wreathed in 
flowers giving unwonted colour to thescene; and every- 
where the crowd—not so dense as in London on that 
summer day we all recall, but seemingly not less nu- 
merous and most assuredly not less enthusiastic. 
Away down the boulevards towards the Porte St.- 
Martin the police had cleared a track. It was not so 
neat and clean as that which our own constabulary, 
aided by the troops, clove through Pall Mall and 
Charing Cross on the 6thof July ; but it was well de- 
fined and, as it subsequently proved, fully adequate 
for the purpose. Here at my feet, where the Avenue 
de l'Opéra crosses the Boulevard des Capucines, a 
square had been formed, the four sides of which 
were masses of eager men and women. There was a 
melancholy sight within the limits of that square 
—a sight not merely melancholy, but eminently 
French. Surrounding a kind of sarcophagus which 
was surmounted by a vast bouquet of flowers some 
six feet in height and twelve in circumference 
—the kind of posy which the wicked queen 
of the ogre carries in the Christmas pantomime— 
were a score of gentlemen in full evening dress, 
It is not an exhilarating spectacle which your 
fellow-creature presents when you meet him in 
this attire at nine-thirty a.m., even although his 
costume does not mean that he has been making a 
night of it and is now on his way home to bed. The 
twenty gentlemen below me were distinguished 
persons in their way; but the impulse to order one’s 
café au lait from one of them was well-nigh 
irresistible, and they all looked as if they knew it. 
The crowd, however, was wonderful. Except for 
that narrow ribbon guarded by the stolid police, it 
filled the boulevard from wall to wall as far as the 
eye could reach. Every balcony and every window 
Was crammed; there were numbers on the top of 
the Opera House itself; and the Parisienne proved 
by the giddy heights to which she climbed on street 
ladders and similar structures that her sister in 
London is not “in it” with her in her devotion toa 
spectacle. 

It was not much of a spectacle after all—I mean 
the official spectacle, not the crowd. <A great hoarse 
cheer, sounding strangely like an English “ hurrah,” 
went up from the multitude; and then the red 
shakoes, with their gilt braid and fine plumage, of 
the Garde Republicaine, became visible in the dis- 
tance. After the advance guard there was a carriage 
containing four bare-headed gentlemen in naval 
uniform; then more troopers and another carriage 
similarly filled ; then troopers again and a third 
carriage; and so on until some twenty carriages had 
passed us. That was all; and I imagined that from 
the picturesque point of view Paris must have been 
disappointed by the show. But not a bit of it! 
When Admiral Avellan was first seen, the crowd 
yelled with such delight that you might have 
imagined that he was conferring a perpetual annuity 
upon every individual in the multitude. When he 
stopped to receive the mammoth bouquet from the 
gentlemen in the Place de Opéra, they roared, they 
jumped, they shook hats and handkerchiefs and 
hands; they even sbed tears in their exultation. 
And when the Admiral had passed onwards on his 
way to the Military Club, and only the sub- 
ordinate officers remained, it seemingly needed little 
to stimulate the crowd to a fresh outburst of almost 
wild enthusiasm. The Admiral himself was a fine- 
looking man, with a grave face and a dignified 
bearing, who bore himself with composure under a 
trying ordeal. Not so many of his juniors. Not 
content with bowing their response to the applause 
which greeted them, they waved their flat white 
caps towards the multitude, they kissed their hands, 
they stood up in the carriages and smote their 
breasts to give expression to their emotion; they 
even stood upon the seats and yelled inarticulately 
at the masses around them, indulging at the same 
time in gestures which were more than slightly 
ridiculous. Indeed, this portion of the procession 
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reminded the cold-blooded Saxon spectator rather 
strongly of the entrance into a provincial town 
of a travelling circus with an undue preponderance 
of clowns in the troupe. But Paris saw nothing 
ridiculous in the show. Paris was mad with joy at 
receiving its friends—its only faithful friends—with- 
in its walls; and I own that, despite my sense of 
the ludicrous, I was touched by the extraordinary 
emotion which the crowd displayed. 

But it was at night that the temper of the people 
was most fully exemplified. During the day we had 
rather a bad time of it. We were continually find- 
ing streets blocked by those who seemed content to 
wait patiently for hours if only they might catch a 
glimpse of one white naval cap and cheer its owner ; 
we were hustled by the police, quite in the style of 
London on Lord Mayor’s Day: we were charged by 
furious cabmen, who appeared to be the only persons 
in Paris who were unconscious of the fact that some- 
thing unusual was happening, and that the ordinary 
traffic was for the moment interrupted. Altogether 
it was not our familiar Paris through which we 
wandered, and the dinner-hour, when it came, was 
a distinct relief. But after dinner came the real 
spectacle of the day, and here also it was those who 
came out to see who themselves made the show. The 
illuminations themselves were by no means remark- 
able. The street decorations during the day had 
contrasted favourably with those seen in London 
when the English capital is in gala attire; but there 
was no comparison between the illuminations at night 
and those on the occasion of the Duke of York's 
wedding. Yet they sufficed to bring together pro- 
bably the largest crowd that has ever filled the 
streets of Paris. It was a crowd only to be com- 
pared with that of Jubilee Day or last July. What 
struck one was its marvellous good temper. Every- 
body seemed happy and everybody was amiable. 
There were no roughs, and there was no hustling or 
pushing. Could this be the people of Paris, I won- 
dered, this vast multitude of merry, genial, and 
good-tempered men and women? Could these be 
the children of the fiends who howled round 
the tumbrels as they carried their innocent freight 
to the guillotine a hundred years ago? It 
was difficult to believe it, for certainly greater 
gaiety and good-humour a crowd never dis- 
played before. The noise it made was stupendous. 
Everybody was cheering, singing, laughing, chatter- 
ing at once. And there did not seem to be an 
angry thought in the mind of anyone. . Paris was 
clearly at peace with itself, and therefore at peace 
with all the world. Of course there was plenty of 
buffoonery in the universal merriment. The ape, 
seemingly, is not so easily repressed as the tiger in 
the Parisian nature; but no true Frenchman when 
he is excited is afraid to be ridiculous, and so men 
and women alike played the fool to their own intense 
enjoyment and without harm to anyone. On the 
other hand, the police arrangements were miserably 
inadequate. No attempt was made to control the 
traffic, and it is almost a miracle that hundreds were 
not crushed beneath the wheels of the cabs which 
forced their way through the densest portions of the 
crowd. But, taken as a whole, it was a great day, 
and its keynote was emphatically the spontaneity 
of the enthusiasm which bubbled over from a million 
joyous lips. Long after I had retired to rest the 
shouts and songs of the multitude beneath my 
window prevented sleep, and assured me that Paris 
was still keeping it up. : 

My comparison of Tuesday's scene was with that 
fateful Sunday in October, 1877, when the great 
struggle between the Republic and its enemies was 
settled in the polling-booths. Then, as now, after 
the first results had been made known, and it was 
seen that the Reactionaries were defeated, Paris 
gave itself over to a delirium of joy. The boulevards 
were thronged by the same laughing, shouting, en- 
thusiastic multitude. The Republic was saved, and 
every true child of France rejoiced in the belief that 
their country’s salvation was assured. As I recall 





that memorable scene and the splendid hopes which 
then filled every breast, and bear in mind all that 
has happened since to convince Frenchmen that 
even under the Republic the ideal state has not been 
attained, I breathe a prayer that to the generous 
emotions and all-pervading aspirations of the present 
hour—aspirations which are wholly on the side of 
peace and goodwill—there may come no chilling 
frost to nip the bud of hope which the great nation 
is once more venturing to put forth. 








A CHRISTIAN PESSIMIST. 


N ‘R. PEARSON'S outlook on the future is frankly 

agnostic, where it cannot be described as 
positively pagan. A cheerless stoic himself, he 
anticipates a future from which Christianity, 
already in his judgment a failure and a ghost, will 
have utterly vanished, and if he thrills with any 
faint stir of lugubrious enthusiasm, it is for a 
worship of the State, a statolatry, if we may use the 
term, which is quite as pagan a conception as the 
deification of Ceesarism in the person of the Roman 
Emperor. The causes of his pessimism are in the 
main the result of his unbelief. The “ impending 
doom,” the approach of his dull, drab cushioning 
divinity, the Socialistic State, no doubt depresses 
him, but he is still more surely driven upon brooding 
and despair by that hideous new sense of the annihila- 
tion of free-will which is forced upon the modern 
sceptic by his touchingly ready faith in the latest 
notion of science, which happens just now to be 
heredity : “ the belief,” as Mr. Pearson himself puts 
it in this month’s Fortnightly, “ that the individual 
has his energies indefinitely circumscribed by the 
facts of his birth.” To sum up his attitude in one 
proposition, he holds that “the faith in progress is 
based upon an assumption as to the Divine purpose 
in creation, which is not only gratuitous but opposed 
to facts.” 

The phenomenon of pessimism is thus compara- 
tively simple in Mr. Pearson’s case. It becomes 
more complicated when we find it existing with the 
same intensity, as we all know it does, amongst men 
whose belief in the Divine purpose in creation is 
quite firm. A new volume of essays by the Vicomte 
Melchior de Vogiié (“Heures d'Histoire.” Paris: 
Colin) gives us an opportunity of examining the 
phenomenon in one of the most prominent of these 
Christian examples. M. de Vogiié is a Catholic 
champion, yet he is as pessimistic as Mr. Pearson. 
Indeed, there is a remarkable parallelism between 
his brand of pessimism, so to speak, and that pro- 
fessed by our own Jeremiah. He differs in many 
respects from other pessimists and other Catholics. 
He is not a reactionary like Mr. Frederick Greenwood, 
who thinks civilisation is about to be engulfed 
in a new Armageddon. He is not a Christian 
Socialist like the Count de Mun. He is not a mere 
philosopher of the closet, though he does belong to 
the Academy. He is a man of action; soldier, 
diplomat, traveller, and now—since the recent 
elections—member of Parliament. Moreover, there 
sounds through all his writing a note so virile and 
stimulating that he has become, in spite of himself, 
a sort of apostle to those younger French writers 
who are turning away from naturalism and seeking 
through “Symbolism” and half a dozen other by- 
paths some satisfaction for the spiritual hunger 
which has begun to beset them. They besiege him 
with demands for a solution, for a remedy for their 
disease, which he declines to prescribe, knowing their 
enfeebled and vitiated constitutions will not yet 
stand it. His faith keeps him individually secure 
from the fatal current in which he sees his age being 
sweptalong; but he is sad because he has a profound 
sympathy with his age, and he mourns over it like a 
Hebrew prophet. 

He of course has his explanation for the baffled 
plight of the contemporary mind in the havoc 
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wrought by the spirit of negation and analysis 
during the past three hundred years. But into that 
we will not follow him here, being for the moment 
concerned rather to find his correspondences with Mr. 
Pearson, who views the situation from so typically 
different a standpoint. M. de Vogii¢, too, notes the 
“sense of impending and inevitable doom,” and the 
consequent despondency which Mr. Pearson cites as 
one of the immediate causes of pessimism, and he 
acutely remarks that to-day that sense of doom is 
confined to the intellectual classes. “If it be true— 
the learned question it nowadays—that the world 
believed it was entering upon its agony on the 
approach of the year 1,000, it was then a case of 
superstitious terror amongst the crowd; at the 
present time the crowd knows not its malady, or 
mistakes its causes; it is the intellectual élite who are 
giving signs of fright.” He might have added that side 
by side with the pessimism of the elect there isrampant 
amongst the masses an exuberant optimism which 
all but dreams again of the Millennium, and the 
gloom of cultivated minds is, perhaps, in part a 
sensitive recoil from the horrors of these crude 
Utopias. M. de Vogiieé, however, says something 
more pregnant than this when, like Mr. Pearson, 
he comes to picture the on-rush of Socialism. 
Socialism has grown strong of recent years be- 
cause it has “captured the current of idealism” 
which has during these same years been rising 
again. This is the source of all its new power. 
“A tacit, unconscious conspiracy,” he says, “has 
been going on between people whom everything 
should separate—from the proletarian who flings 
himself blindly against the social machine to the 
licensed conductors of that machine itself. The con- 
spiracy commences with hate from below and ends 
with vague pity from above; it unites the efforts of 
the man of action and the complaisances of the man 
of thought, it brings together, without their knowing 
it, all those who suffer from the old order of things 
and all those who enjoy it and despise it; by the 
most diverse roads it drives them pell-mell towards 
the same end—an end aimed at by some, dreaded by 
others, who travel thither nevertheless, unperceived 
by the greater number. Thus canalised by Socialism, 
and in default of any other object on which to seize, 
the current of idealistic reaction which is carrying 
us on resembles at all points that of 1848; it is 
formed by the same causes, the same disgusts, 
the same protestations of the empty soul.” But 
forty years ago democracy was only lisping, 
the world, issue of the Revolution, had still 
confidence in itself;.the “rational folly” had not 
finished its demonstration of impotence. The 
present current finds a bed better prepared, it is 
attacking dams entirely dilapidated; more general, 
more impetuous it recalls in other respects the 
débacle of the last century when a whole society 
“hurled itself into the unknown through weariness or 
horror of living under the ruins of an ended world.” 

But M. de Vogiié, as we have said, notwith- 
standing his pessimism, is no reactionary. He 
believes neither in a return to the past, nor in the 
magic virtues of reforming legislation. ‘“ Nothing 
can restore the past nor abolish the conseqnences 
which it has engendered.” The chief hope, in his 
eyes, lies in the reserves of moral energy, hidden 
amongst the people; and Socialism, he points 
out is not the sole gainer by the present uneasiness 
of mind and heart. The Church will not exert her- 
self further to protect a social order which has not 
respected her principles; she is “ visibly dissociating 
herself from what she feels to be condemned ; with 
a@ movement insensible and prudent, she is passing to 
the side of the assailants; she is preparing to gather 
them together after their victory, the day when 
they will recognise their powerlessness to organise 
the conquered country.” But whether that day will 
come without one of those great cataclysms which 
have always brought back mankind to the considera- 
tion of superhuman destinies, when “the earth 
failing them, they lean upon heaven”—he cannot 





say. “C'est le secret de Dieu.” “Society at the 
present time may apply to itself the fine image of 
Plotinus; it also resembles those travellers lost in 
the night, seated in silence on the shores of the sea 
waiting for the sun to rise above the waters.” 

Note that neither M. de Vogiié nor Mr. Pearson is 
& pessimist in the absolute, the Schopenhauer sense, 
Mr. Pearson, too, indulges in hopes, and, in a turn 
not unlike that image of Plotinus, he describes his 
pessimism as “that of the poet who can see the light 
flushing the west though the sun has not yet climbed 
above the eastern hills;” which is not pessimism at 
all, but what we have already ventured to style 
paulopost - future optimism. But the bottom 
promptly falls out of the agnostic’s hopes. He 
recognises that “when man has subdued the forces 
of Nature to his will, and is ‘ransacking the infinite 
seas of knowledge, and figuring that knowledge in 
wsthetic forms eternally new and bright, there will 
still be a sinking of the heart, because that which 
stimulates the brain cannot of itself stay the soul.” 
Whereas the Christian's hope is staunch, being fixed 
in the thought of sustenance for the soul itself and 
in faith “in the Divine purpose in creation.” He is 
ready to await the unknown, but the unknown, 
whatever it may bring, is “l&me qui se réserve 
quelque part dans l'ombre et le silence.” For him, 
as Lowell has it, * Standeth God within the shadow, 
keeping watch above His own.” 








A RAY OF LIGHT IN ULSTER. 





By AN ULSTER CORRESPONDENT. 


HE loss of three seats to the Unionists and the 

defeat of Mr. Dickson and Professor Dougherty 
in Tyrone at the last election were, undoubtedly, 
very discouraging to the Home Rulers of the 
northern province. Though Ulstermen are said to 
be very stubborn, they are also very shrewd; and 
the cult of the jumpiog cat has as many devoted 
adherents there as anywhere else. A defeat involved 
the defection of some lukewarm Home Rulers, and 
gave a temporary set-back to the work of organisa- 
tion. But, though I am not too sanguine, I believe 
there are now indications of a turn in the tide. The 
Catholic Nationalists of the North, who have been 
accustomed to struggle against almost overwhelming 
odds, were not in any way discouraged. In so far 
as the loss of seats was due to defective registration 
work after the split in the National ranks, they set 
about in manful way to remedy it, and this year's 
registration seems to have gone strongly in favour 
of the Nationalists in every constituency which was 
stoutly contested except East Tyrone. Evenif there 
was no change of opinion, the mere rectifying of the 
register would mean the transfer of two, if not 
three, seats. 

But the more hopeful symptoms to which I have 
alluded are not the mere transfer of seats. The 
Ulster difliculty is not, and never has been, a mere 
matter of Parliamentary votes. Sven in their 
greatest strength after the last General Election 
the Ulster Unionists could only muster twenty-one 
in a division. The difficulty—and it is one THE 
SPEAKER has never attemvted to minimise—was 
rather in the intensity of the feeling behind the 
votes; the bitter bigotry, if you will, which 
threatened to wreck all rather than be ruled by a 
local Parliament with a Catholic majority. Ulster- 
men are habitually intense, but their intensity seemed 
to have reached its climax at the time of the last 
election. Nothing in the history of the previous six 
years had tended, as it is better frankly to admit, to 
soften the antipathy of the Unionists towards Home 
Rule. Neither the Liberals nor the Nationalists had 
done much work of propagandism in Ulster. The 
most ignorant mistakes as to what Home Rule meant 
were allowed to flourish uncorrected among men who 
had no great natural unwillingness to learn the 
truth. The campaign against Coercion in the South, 
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however necessary and defensible, involved incidents 
which startled Ulster business men. The fall 
of Mr. Parnell with its consequences disgusted 
others. The judicious use of the vast patronage 
of the Irish Government had a good deal of 
effect in less worthy directions. The farmers, 
who were the most inclined to become Home 
Rulers, were grateful to the Tory Government 
for the Land Act of 1887 and the Land Pur- 
chase Acts, and were dissatisfied at the inability 
of the English Liberal leaders to promise compulsory 
sale. The lingering difference between the Tories 
and the Liberal Unionists was for the time removed 
by a tremendous effort of organisation. The Ulster 
Convention of June, 1893, was a first-rate bit of 
electioneering. It was well designed, well timed, and 
well executed. The design and a good deal of the 
execution were due, I believe, to Mr. E. S. Finnegan, 
an expert organiser, whose early exploits are in 
evidence in the report of the County Down petition 
of 1874. A man without strong prejudices, but with 
a most complete knowledge of Ulster, he is entitled 
to claim the credit for a very notable triumph. The 
Convention ensured the solidarity of all the Ulster 
Unionists at the last election. 

But in attempting to follow up the effort of 
1892 the organisers have gone perhaps a step too 
far. A fussy nobleman named Lord Templetown 
started “ Unionist Clubs,’ which were intended to 
combine Orangemen and non-Orangemen in an 
organisation with military potentialities. This was 
a gross blunder. It invited the rowdy element to 
take a predominance which disgusted the quieter 
men whose votes were the more necessary and the 
more difficult to get. “From the first,” says the 
Presbyterian Churchman —a journal which may 
almost be called the organ of the General Assembly 
— “there was a rush into the clubs of landlords, 
agents, sub-agents, bailiffs, Episcopal clergymen, and 
men of an extreme type. In view of these facts the 
wonder is—not that so few, but that so many Presby- 
terians have seen their way to join these clubs. It 
is difficult to see any other fate in store for them 
than that of being utilised as the tool,and wagged 
at the tail, of the organisation, whose head and body 
will be made up in the way indicated. It will be 
hard to convince men of intelligence and liberal 
sentiment, on either side of the Channel, that an 
organisation composed predominantly of such an 
extreme type, and bent confessedly on such extreme 
courses, is deserving of their confidence.” 

At the same time the committee which had 
organised the Convention of 1892, organised partly 
for mere effect, partly with the laudable desire to 
restrain the rowdy and riotous elements, the series 
of demonstrations which took place during the pass- 
age of the Home Rule Bill. With the exception of 
the reception of Mr. Balfour, these demonstrations 
were not successful. The Albert Hall Demonstration 
especially was a failure. The delegates were enter- 
tained by aristocratic hosts, but neither host nor 
guest was always happy. I heard of one good man 
who, in the confidence that an Ulsterman is at least 
as good as any other man, wished to accompany his 
host to the Park on the Sunday afternoon, but was 
sent off instead with a footman to the Zoo. This 
man, and others like him, returned to Ireland less 
West British than they had started. But, un- 
deterred by these failures, the Convention Com- 
mittee organised a body, to be called the Ulster 
Central Assembly or Parliament, which is to meet 
on the 24th of the present month. The members 
are elected by the Unionist electors in each polling 
district. Nothing in theory could be more complete ; 
but, as the Wi/ness, another Presbyterian paper, 
says, there is “an undercurrent of dissatisfaction at 
the composition of the Ulster Central Assembly.” 
Though the Presbyterians are much more numerous 
than the Episcopalians in Ulster, the Unionist clubs 
have managed to control the elections, and quiet 
men have been set aside. “Not only,” continues 
the Witness, “are the majority of the members 








Episcopalians, but a very large proportion of those 
who have been chosen as representatives are taken 
from the landlord and rent-office classes.” As soon 
as the elections were over, a controversy arose 
between Dr. Kane, who wished to have Colonel 
Saunderson as chairman, and the Unionists, who 
desired a quieter man. Even if a Liberal Unionist 
is elected, it will only be as a politic concession 
by the majority. In any case, the composition of 
the Ulster Parliament has done a good deal to 
reveal to the farmers the true inwardness of the 
opposition to Home Rule. 

Meanwhile among the quieter men a feeling is 
growing in favour of a compromise with the Liberal 
party, the nature of which they have not very 
clearly defined in their own minds. When Mr. 
Gladstone and Mr. Asquith, during the second 
reading debate, made a conditional offer of separate 
treatment for Ulster, some of the resident Unionist 
members were in favour of closing with it. But 
they were outvoted. Less than half the Ulster 
Unionist members—eight out of twenty-one—are 
residents in Ulster. Actually there is only one out 
of the whole number who has a residence in his 
own constituency. Many of them are professional 
politicians. Others are landlords and Orangemen, 
and are opposed to any form of self-government 
which would diminish their present ascendg@ncy. 
But many Ulstermen would be ready to accept 
Home Rule if they could be safeguarded against 
the administrative excesses which they fear from a 
want of temper or wisdom among the Nationalist 
leaders. Some have explained to me that they 
would be willing enough to see a subordinate 
Parliament established in Dublin if the police and 
the judges were left under Imperial control. Though 
this suggestion may not be practicable, it marks a 
very important advance in Ulster opinion. The 
passage of the Bill through the Commons, the fair 
administration of Mr. Morley, and his leaning 
even towards his opponents in the distribution of 
patronage, as well as dissatisfaction at the pre- 
dominance of the dangerous element in their own 
party, make them inclined at least to parley. And 
the debate on Home Rule in the General Assembly 
has done more perhaps: than fifty debates in Parlia- 
ment could have done to show the masses of the 
people how moderate a Bill Mr. Gladstone's really is. 
Too much cannot be expected from this changed 
feeling in a moment. But it is at least a ray of 
light. 


A NOTABLE RECONCILIATION. 








HE hearty welcome which Liberal Oxford has 
given this week on the occasion of the opening 

of Manchester College to its professors, students, and 
friends is an event of considerable significance in the 
development of English religiousthought. Theguests, 
if we may call them so who have already been for 
several years upon the ground awaiting the comple- 
tion of their new building, have, of course, theirown 
point of view. If, jealous for their forefathers, 
they incline rather to a triumphant reflection 
upon the conquests of the last century, now 
crowned in the very citadel of the old in- 
tolerance, than to a measuring of the difficulties 
which lie ahead, it were graceless in us to demur. 
There is ample ground for their satisfaction. The 
justification of the men who in 1786 founded the 
“Manchester Academy” has its warrant in every 
chapter of our subsequent history. A great gulf 
seems to divide them, the Liberals of their day, 
from their heirs the Liberals of this, so far is 
the more spiritual theistic thought of the latter, 
and their recovered affection for the Founder of 
Christianity, removed from the crude rationalism 
of the last century. But, indeed, the bridging of 
that gulf had been prepared for in advance by these 
pioneers of the progressive idea. It was not simply 
that at the dawning of a new era they wished their 
sons to have the benefit of a free school and a free 
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church. They possessed a principle of universal 
applicability, which is as good to-day as it was when 
Dr. Barnes penned that original dedication which 
set “ Truth” and “ Liberty ” even before “ Religion.” 
Like Richard Baxter a century earlier, they desired 
to see free thought allowed not only within the 
State, but also within the Church. They believed, 
when their belief was regarded as fateful and blas- 
phemous, in a progressive revelation ; and therefore 
a free road for progress was to them the essential 
thing. 

In that, and in their zeal for knowledge, if in 
nothing else, they were the peers of the Drummonds, 
and Beards, and Martineaus of to-day. Faithful 
servants of the dawn, they made ready the paths by 
which the great reconstructors were shortly to come 
in the names of science, criticism, the historical 
method, and a philosophy relying upon reverent and 
sympathetic investigation of all obtainable evidence, 
with the conscience always for the ultimate author- 
ity. Some of the most distinguished leaders of 
English thought have been associated with the work 
which they set afoot. The lesser half of their demand 
was conceded twenty-two years ago, when the lay 
schools of the two great Universities were opened to 
men of all forms of belief. The welcome of their 
descendants to Oxford extends that attitude of 
toleration and sympathy to their distinctive work 
of undogmatic theological teaching, and it must pave 
the way for a still wider acceptance of their “ open 
trust.” 

We are ourselves rather concerned with the occa- 
sion as one more illustration, from the most difficult 
field—that of theology—of the matured growth of a 
catholic spirit in this former hotbed of Toryism, 
and of this local development as part of a wider 
reconciliation of the newer and the older forms of 
Christian faith and culture. The University goes to 
the people; the people go more and more to the 
University. Each gives a precious vital impulse out 
of itself to the other. The mysterious influence of 
cloisters and courts and gardens does not suddenly 
disappear, it seems, when the old barriers are 
broken down. Even the heretic and the Philistine 
are amenable to such influences. As it has been in 
general education soit may some day be with the great 
central verities of religion. Manchester College, if 
we rightly understand it, wishes to hasten that time; 
and the least we can do is to join in the wishes for 
its future which have come so much more effectively 
from like men, Max Miiller, Wallace, Froude, Dicey, 
Sayce, Burdon Sanderson, Cheyne, and Bryce. 








CHARLES GOUNOD. 





HE world has lost in Charles Gounod, the 
second of the three great composers—Wagner, 
Gounod, and Verdi—who have left their mark on the 
music of the period. Gounod had to wait many 
years for recognition ; and it was not until after the 
production of Faust, when he was already forty-one 
years of age,that he made much impression in 
France, or any impression at all out of his native land. 
Brought out at a secondary establishment—the 
Théatre Lyrique—Gounod’s masterpiece was not in 
the first instance regarded as such by his own 
countrymen. Its first great success was obtained in 
London, where it was performed, with excellent casts, 
simultaneously at Her Majesty’s Theatre and at the 
Royal Italian Opera. Faust was followed at Her 
Majesty’s Theatre by Mireille, at the Royal Italian 
Opera by Romeo and Juliet; and a third opera of 
Gounod’s, Le Médecin Malgré lui, was produced 
about the same time, in English, by Mr. W. Harrison 
and Miss Louisa Pyne. 

Gounod knew English well, and passed in this 
country several of the best years of his life. In spite, 
or rather by reason, of his long residence among us, 
he can scarcely have preserved a favourable opinion of 
the land where Faust, after a cold reception at Paris, 





acquired its first popularity : the land, moreover, for 
which, at the instance of a great publishing house, 
he composed two of his finest works, The Redemp- 
tion and Mors et Vita. Gounod's first troubles in 
connection with England arose from his having 
entrusted to a certain English lady the manuscript 
score of Polyeucte, in which the principal part had 
been written expressly for her pure, if somewhat 
cold, soprano voice. The composer had reckoned 
without his impresario—also without his original 
prima donna ; and when it was found necessary to 
take the part from the English lady for whom it had 
been intended and assign it to the principal soprano of 
the Paris Opera, Gounod’s application for a return of 
the score was met by the English lady with a stern 
refusal. Happily, the lady and Polyeucte were both 
in Paris; and an order for the restitution of the 
latter was soon procured from one of the French 
law courts. It was thought necessary, however, 
that Gounod should claim his manuscript in person ; 
and when he at length obtained it he found that at 
the top and bottom of every page the hated name 
of his former friend, now deadliest enemy, had 
been written. Descending the stone staircase of the 
house where he had been obliged to make his visit 
of reclamation, the unhappy composer, with the 
score of Polyeucte under his arm, lost his balance 
and fell, injuring himself seriously, so that for some 
time he was obliged to keep his bed. 

When, in 1882, Gounod went to Birmingham to 
superintend the production of The Redemption, it 
was found necessary to protect him against the 
approach of the lady who now pursued him in the 
most relentless, Ortrud-like manner. Members of 
the committee were told off to guard the entrances 
of the hall, and Gounod was able to direct his work 
in peace. 

Some years afterwards the much-persecuted com- 
poser was effectually prevented from ever setting 
foot in England again. He was accused by the lady 
who had not played the principal part in Polyeucte 
of having written against her a defamatory article 
published in the Paris Figaro. He was not within 
the jurisdiction of any English court; but he was 
served with a writ, and some overzealous friends 
entered an appearance for him. When the case was 
tried no defence was made, Gounod did not stir from 
Paris, and he was condemned to pay £10,000 damages 
for an article attributed to him by the plaintiff, but 
written, as a matter of fact, by the well-known 
Albert Wolf, and authenticated by his published 
signature. 

In addition to The Redemption and Mors et Vita, 
Gounod composed for England, and to English words, 
a number of very beautiful songs; and it may be 
hoped that he did not allow himself to judge by one 
Englishwoman, Englishmen and Englishwomen in 
general, 








THE DRAMA. 





“A Gaiety Giru.” “THE LApy KILLER.” 


HE new production at the Prince of Wales's, A 

Gaiety Girl, is at once something less, and some- 
thing more, than a play. It is less than a play, 
because it hardly pretends to have a coherent plot, 
because it alternates between meticulous realism 
and frankly fantastic improbability, because it is 
amorphous and discontinuous, resembling rather a 
series of turns at a music hall than any kind of 
artistic organism, one and indivisible. It is more 
than a play, because it is a manifestation of the 
Zeitgeist, the reflection, as M. Bourget would say, 
of a peculiarly modern “soul-state,” an index to the 
public mind—if we take the word “public” in a 
somewhat narrow, and the word “ mind” in a some- 
what indulgent, sense. To consider a light-hearted 
vaudeville as something possessing an ethical and a 
sociological significance is perhaps, in the opinion of 
grave philosophers, to consider it too curiously ; but 
the injunction to call nothing common or unclean 
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is especially laid upon critics, who should not be 
above extracting sunbeams from cucumbers, if they 
can, or food for reflection from an irresponsible 
absurdity like A Gaiely Girl. From this point of view 
the underlying idea of the piece seems to be the 
rehabilitation of the burlesque actress or chorus girl ; 
and that by a double process. In the first place, the 
girl herself is represented as a model of the womanly 
virtues. While outwardly vulgar and noisy, flaunt- 
ing garish costumes, talking slang, and courting the 
boon-companionship of raflish young men, she is put 
forward as inwardly refined and true-hearted, modest 
to prudery, and deaf to all suitors who do not in- 
tend honourable marriage. Well, there is something 
piquant in this contrast of external frivolity and in- 
ternal worth of character; we must all hope it 
may be so, and that virtue may not be incompatible 
with an occupation which, at first sight, is not 
quite so noble as that of a sister of mercy or a 
hospital nurse. If we can persuade ourselves to 
believe that ballet-girls are, in their private capa- 
cities, only a little lower than the angels, so much 
the better; the cynic will be confounded, and the 
sour puritan silenced. In one respect, of course, the 
idea is as old as the hills. Are we not all familiar 
with the anecdotes of the professional merryman 
who goes home with aching heart and tear-bedewed 
eyes to support his aged mother? Have we not 
Shakespeare’s sonnets to show us the real man as 
poet and philosopher, while making himself a motley 
to the view? Have we not Macready’s Diary to 
show us the tragedian as gentleman and scholar? 
Have we not the Aean of Dumas pére and the 
David Garrick of Mr. T. W. Robertson to show 
us the histrion as a man and a hero? Let us, 
then, consider the application of this process to 
the humble chorus-girl as a piece of tardy justice 
rather than a reductio ad absurdum. But if 
we were to view it in the latter light, I think the 
authors of A Gaiety Girl and its kindred play, Jn 
Town, would only have themselves to blame. For, 
as it seems to me, they harm their case by over- 
stating it. That virtue is to be found in the third 
row of the chorus at 25s. a week is probable 
enough, but that just in that quarter of all others 
it should be found at its purest and iciest, somewhat 
overtaxes our credulity. The eponymous heroine of 
A Gaiety Girl is really too pure and good for human 
nature's daily food. She is as full of sentiments as 
Joseph Surface. She emerges from a nightly shower 
of bracelets and bouquets (which she keeps, by the 
way) in the spotless condition of Caesar's wife. Even 
when marriage is cffered her by a gallant and 
enormously wealthy captain in the Life Guards, she 
beseeches him to “ think of his social position.”” When 
it is suggested that she has been “ hired” to dance, 
she quivers with virtuous indignation at the taunt. 
One's common-sense inevitably revolts at this sort 
of thing. It borders perilously upon cant. After 
all, one feels inclined to say, the young woman earns 
her living by the exhibition of a pretty face and 
shapely limbs at so much a night before a crowd of 
men who are not exactly anchorites ; this profession 
may not be incompatible with virtue, but it is rather 
“too steep” to insinuate that it is of all occupations 
for women the one most conducive to virtuous 
living. 

Not content with representing the supernumer- 
aries of the burlesque stage as saints and martyrs, 
the author of A Gaiety Girl would persuade us that 
the orthodox respectabilities of this world are all 
hollow shams. In this, he will perhaps say, in the 
jargon of his heroines, he only “goes one better” 
than Ibsen, who makes Pastor Manders a “ great 
baby” and Judge Brack a great blackguard. 
Accordingly, he presents us with a clergyman of 
the day who attended “a Church Congress at Paris,” 
in order, it is hinted, that he might study the art 
of high-kicking at the Moulin Rouge, who disguises 
himself as a Pierrot in a carnival-ball on the Riviera, 
thrusts his head into ladies’ bathing-machines, and, 
generally, combines the attributes of Don Juan 








and Sir Pandarus of Troy. This worthy divine is 
accompanied by a luminary of the judicial bench, 
who cracks jokes with free ladies who have officiated 
as “ respondents” in the court over which he presides, 
and eagerly makes the acquaintance of ballet-girls 
because he is “sure to meet them later on.” The 
judge has married his honsekeeper and has a learned 
brother, “ Mr. Candlewick, Q C.”""—you see the allusions, 
and would doubtless have seen more, had not the 
character been toned down in deference to the 
objections of the Examiner of Plays. The author's 
recipe for satire has evidently been suggested by a 
false etymology ; it consists in making his victims 
satyrs. Add a chaperon, whose knowledge of the 
Divorce Court is extensive and peculiar, a naughty 
French maid (with song), officers of the guards who 
bring down a posse of Gaiety girls to be introduced 
to the chaperon’s young charges (called in the bill by 
the curious American term, “ society ladies”’), and a 
chorus of guardsmen, nursemaids, betting-men, and 
carnival dancers—and you have the motley crowd 
by which A Gaiely Girl is played. 

And yet, notwithstanding the vulgarity of its tone 
and its flagrant disregard of Dr. Johnson's injunction 
never to confound virtue and vice, this vaudeville, 
there is no gainsaying, is distinctly amusing. It has 
spirit and a certain impudent wit; it is in touch 
with the actualities of the day; it is set to joyous 
music; and it is not likely to harm the mundane 
public for which it is designed. A Kiplingese ballad 
in praise of Tommy Atkins, sung by Mr. Hayden 
Coffin, and a chansonette by Miss Juliette Nesville, 
may be selected for special praise. The humours of 
Miss Lottie Venne as the chaperon, Mr. Harry 
Monkhouse as the clergyman, and Mr. Erie Lewis as 
the judge, may be easily imagined. 

A neat adaptation of M. Alexandre Bisson’s farce, 
115, Rue Pigalle, has been produced at the Strand 
under the title of The Lady Killer. Itis founded on 
the really comic notion, not unworthy of Labiche, 
of the consternation caused in a peaceful household 
by the supposed discovery that a young bridegroom 
has murdered his first wife—a supposition which 
colours his most innocent actions with the suspicion 
of deadly intent. The trifle is cleverly played by 
Mr. Harry Paulton (“delicately sub-acid,” as Mr. 
Gilbert’s King Paramount would say), Mr. Willie 
Edouin (an admirable comedian when he chooses, 
as he chooses here), and a company which displays 
hearty good-humour, if, like the famous invective, 
it “lacks polish.” ABW. 





IN NYASSALAND. 





BiantyreE, B.C.A., July 24, 1893. 

k ATUNGA'S, where my last letter, or, at all 

XX events, the close thereof, was written, is a not 
very large native village, lying a little way from the 
Shiré bank, in the alluvial ground at the foot of the 
Shiré highlands, and about twelve or fifteen miles 
from the Murchison Cataracts. I did not see the 
latter, which were hidden by a bend, or, more pro- 
bably, several bends, of the river; but the prospect, 
as it was, formed a picture that was good to look on— 
the level plain, here covered with cotton plantations, 
there with maize or Kaffir-corn (mapira) gardens, 
and here others dotted with round, grass-thatched 
huts, the forest-covered hills on one side, on the 
other the river, and the grass-lands beyond, with 
the blue Angoni Mountains in the distance; and, 
in the near foreground, the John Bowie, anchored 
under the big tree (where the monkeys pursued their 
diversions with so much vivacity during the night), 
in face of Mr. Sharrie’s store. This is a square build- 
ing with a verandah, built of reeds, plastered with 
mud, and thatched with grass. This does not sound 
very sumptuous or artistic, but the store presents 
quite a respectable appearance; it is surrounded, on 
the land side, by a coma of stakes, and in the yard 
thus enclosed—surrounded by packing-cases and bales 
of calico—sits Bismarck, at a table, engaged in paying 
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off the men. I must hasten to add that Bismarck’s 
“given name ” (for the matter of that, I suppose, both 
were given him, though when, or why, he assumed 
the latter, I do not know) is Joseph; that his com- 
plexion is of a deep copper-colour, and that he is 
a tall, honest-faced, pleasant-mannered native—a 
Chikunda, from Quillimane, I believe, as to his tribe 
and nation—who speaks excellent English (and, 
moreover, Portuguese, Yao, and Mang’anja as well), 
and goes about in a white suit and sun-helmet. He 
was educated at Blantyre, afterwards went to the 
training institution at Lovedale, and subsequently 
acted, for some years, as a teacher at Domasi station. 
He has now been for some time in Mr. Sharrie’s em- 
ployment, and sends his two children to school at 
Blantyre. Sometimes Bismarck comes out in a 
different capacity, as we shall see presently. 

Besides the store there are two other Mzungu 
houses at Katunga’s, belonging respectively to the 
Blantyre Mission and the A. L. C., each surrounded 
by its accessories: kitchen (which, as in India, is 
always detached), hen-house, oven, boys’ houses, etc. 
The native village, named after its chief, Katunga, 
lies behind, and to the right of, the Lakes Com- 
pany’s premises. It consists of round grass huts, 
grouped irregularly about an open space shaded by 
a big tree, under which, I suppose, the village 
councils are held, and all local mlandus decided. 
The houses are interspersed with other queer little 
erections—fowl-houses (clay-built), conical or pyra- 
midal ovens, and the nkokiwe, or grain-store, like an 
exaggerated basket mounted on stilts. Itis usually 
about five or six feet high, and as much, or a little 
more, in diameter, with a conical grass roof. The 
late Katunga has not been dead many months; he 
seems to have been a good sort, and to be sin- 
cerely mourned by his people. The new chief—a 
younger son or nephew (I am not quite sure which, 
and the natives seem to consider the one quite as 
near a relation as the other)—has also succeeded 
to the name of Katunga, according to the general 
rule in these parts, which thus assures a permanent 
designation to the village, the latter being always 
known by the name of the chief. Katunga’s prin- 
cipal widow called to see me—kucheza, as they phrase 
it here, which means that you need not be at any 
trouble to entertain your visitor. You may talk or 
not as you like, or as linguistic knowledge on either 
side may permit; but if you don’t feel “so dis- 
poged,” he or she will not feel hurt, and will be quite 
content to sit and gaze at you, while you talk to 
your white compatriots. The lady, who gave her 
name as Mbanda, was a stout, pleasant-looking 
person, with a great many blue beads on her neck 
and brass bangles on her arms and ankles—the 
former reaching from wrist to elbow. The polished 
brass ornaments these people delight in are very 
effective against the rich dark brown of their skins, 
and I am reminded of the remark of a friend long 
ago, who praised brass as much more artistic in 
colour than gold. The favourite shades in beads, 
also— more especially the turquoise blue (chin- 
gulungulu)—harmonise admirably. Her arms and 
shoulders were carefully tattooed all over in small 
round spots, but the effect was not happy; it sug- 
gested, more than anything else, a piece of cloth 
hopelessly spotted by a shower of rain. In her hair 
she wore a very fashionable ornament; it was likea 
little flag (about 2}in. by 3} in.), neatly worked in 
beads of various colours. I have seen them with a 
pattern approaching that of the Union Jack. Mbanda 
is not the mother of the new chief; she told us she 
had only had one son, who was dead. He had gone 
out into the bush, she said, and broken his leg, and 
died before anyone found him. 

I have one very lively recollection of Katunga’s 
village. Bismarck held a service there on Sunday 
afternoon. (It was Saturday morning when we 
arrived, and [ did not proceed till Monday, which 
gave me the opportunity of looking about a little.) 
Somebody having been sent on in advance, as usual 
on these occasions—to tell the people what was toward, 





and ask them to attend—we sauntered down, in due 
course, from the A. L. C. house, where we had been 
spending the early part of the afternoon, attended 
by two or three small boys. In the village we met 
Bismarck, a chair was produced from somewhere, 
and planted, for my benefit, in the shade of the big 
tree already mentioned, and the people came drop- 
ping in by twos and threes, and sat on the ground. 
Some, however, preferred to keep in the background, 
sitting under the eaves of their huts (which, being 
very deep, and supported at the edge by posts, form 
a rough kind of verandah) within earshot, but not 
appearing to take an active part in the proceed ngs 
These began witha few wordsinexplanation of the why 
and whereforeof themeeting, then ahymn(got through 
not very successfully, if the truth must be told) and 
a prayer, and then Bismarck borrowed my Bible—I 
suspect rather pour se donner une contenance than to 
read from it, for he recited his text from memory 
in Mang’anja—and launched into his discourse. 1t 
was earnest and eloguent—he was never at a loss for 
a word (and this, although he was speaking in Man- 
g’anja, which is less familiar to him than Yao)—and 
apparently most telling, though I had not the re- 
motest idea what it was about, being only able to 
seize isolated words here and there. But everybody 
looked extremely serious—Mbanda, sitting in a con- 
spicuous place, more so than anyone—and by-and- 
by her stately head drooped, and she began, not 
exactly to fidget—she could no more have done that 
than the Egyptian Sphinx—but to become absorbed 
in the contemplation of the hand which lay on her 
knees, and, in a slow and abstracted manner, to move 
the fingers of the other—resting on the ground be- 
side her—through the sand. It was not till we 
were walking away after the meeting that I under- 
stood the reason for all this. Bismarck had been 
exceedingly personal, and had denounced them all 
roundly, singling out the widow by name for especial 
condemnation. It seems that they had been making 
offerings to the manes of their late chief—setting 
out little jars of pombé on his grave—and he up- 
braided them vigorously for conforming to this 
idolatrous custom. They seemed very much ashamed 
of themselves, and, I suppose, Bismarck connaissait 
son monde and knew the most effectual way of put- 
ting things to them; but one could not help thinking 
that a little sympathy might not have been out of 
place. From all I could gather, they were really 
attached to Katunga, and mourned his loss sincerely ; 
and one felt inclined to regret that a fuller recogni- 
tion of the feelings that prompted their conduct 
(while pointing out the impossibility of its benefiting 
the dead man in any way) had not preceded the 
exposition of the ethics of the practice. But that is 
a point on which, perhaps, I have no right to pro- 
nounce. 








AN IMPRESSION. 





a to the north of Ben Bulben and Cope’s 
Mountain lives “a strong farmer”—a knight of 
the sheep, they would have called him in the Gaelic 
days. Proud of his descent from one of the most 
fighting clans of the Middle Ages, he is a man of 
force, alike in his words and in his deeds. There is 
but one man that swears like him, and this man 
lives far away up on the mountain. “ Father in 
heaven, what have I done to deserve this?” he says 
when he has lost his pipe; and no man but he who 
lives on the mountain can rival his language on a 
fair-day over a bargain. He is passionate and abrupt 
in his movements, and when angry tosses his white 
beard about with his left hand. 

One day I was dining with him when the servant- 
maid announced a certain Mr. O'Donnell. A sudden 
silence fell upon the old man and upon his two 
daughters. At last the elder daughter said some- 
what severely to -her father, “Go and ask him to 
come in and dine.” The old man went out, and then 
came in looking greatly relieved, and said, “ He says 
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he will not dine with us.” “Go out,” said the 
daughter, “and ask him into the back parlour, and 
give him some whisky.” Her father, who had just 
finished his dinner, obeyed sullenly, and I heard 
the door of the back parlour—a little room 
where the daughters sat and sewed during 
the evening — shut to behind the men. The 
daughter then turned to me and said, “Mr. 
O'Donnell is the tax-gatherer, and last year he 
raised our taxes, and my father was very angry ; and 
when he came, brought him into the dairy, and sent 
the dairy-woman away on a message, and then swore 
at him a great deal. ‘I will teach you, sir,’ O'Donnell 
replied, ‘ that the law can protect its officers,’ but my 
father reminded him that he had no witness. At 
last my father got tired, and sorry, too, and said he 
would show him a short way home. When they 
were half-way to the main road, they came on a man 
of my father’s who was ploughing, and this somehow 
brought back remembrances of the wrong. He sent 
the man away on a message, and began to swear at 
the tax-gatherer again. When I heard of it, I was 
disgusted that he should have made such a fuss over 
a miserable creature like O' Donnell; and when I heard 
a few weeks ago that O'Donnell's only son had died 
and left him heart-broken, I resolved to make him be 
kind to him next time he came.” 

She then went out to see a neighbour, and I 
sauntered towards the back parlour. When I came 
to the door I heard angry voices inside. The two 
men were evidently getting on to the tax again, for I 
could hear them bandying figures to and fro. I 
opened the door ; at sight of my face the farmer was 
reminded of his peaceful intentions, and asked me if 
I knew where the whisky was. I had seen him put 
it into the cupboard, and was able therefore to find 
it and get it out, looking at the thin, grief-struck face 
of the old tax-gatherer. He was rather older than 
my friend, and very much more feeble and worn, and 
of a very different type. He was not, like him, a robust 
successful man, but rather one of those whose feet 
find no resting-place upon the earth. I recognised 
one of the children of revery, and said, “ You are 
doubtless of the stock of the old O'Donnells. I know 
well the hole in the river where their treasure lies 
buried, under the guard of a serpent with many 
heads.” “ Yes, sur,” he replied, “Iam the last of a 
line of princes.” 

We then fell to talking of many commonplace 
things, and my friend did not once toss his beard 
about with his left hand, but was very friendly. At 
last the gaunt old tax-gatherer got up to go, and my 
friend said, “I hope we will have a glass together 
next year.” “No, no,” was the answer, “I shall be 
dead next year.” “I, too, have lost sons,” said the 
other, in quite a gentle voice. “But your sons were 
not like my son.” And then the two men parted, 
with an angry flush and bitter hearts ; and had I not 
cast between them some common words or other, 
might not have parted, but have fallen rather into 
an angry discussion of the value of their dead sons. 
If [had not pity for all the children of revery I 
should have let them fight it out, and would now 
have many a wonderful oath to record. 

The knight of the sheep would have had the 
victory, for no soul that wears this garment of blood 
and clay can surpass him. He was but once beaten ; 
and this is his tale of how it was. Heand some farm- 
hands were playing at cards in a small cabin that 
stood against the end of a big barn. <A wicked 
woman had once lived in this cabin. Suddenly one 
of the players threw down an ace and began to swear 
without any cause. His swearing was so dreadful 
that the others all stood up, and my friend said, “ All 
is not right here; there is a spirit in him.” They 
ran to the door that led into the barn to get away as 
quickly as possible. The wooden bolt would not 
move, so the knight of the sheep took a saw which 
stood against the wall near at hand, and sawed 
through the bolt, and at once the door flew open 
with a bang, as though someone had been holding 
it, and they fled through. W. B. Yeats. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





“ AURANGZIB.” 


S1r,—In your notice of my sketch of the life of Aurangzib 
you refer to “a rather te hoe misprint” by which “the name 
of an Englishman well known in the annals of those days is 
spelt Sir George Oxindon.” In justice to my printers I must 
state that I wrote the name “ Oxindon” because Oxindon did so 
himself, as the India Office records conclusively prove. I am 
not the first, however, to revert to the original spelling, for Mr. 
Archibald Constable has employed it in his valuable edition of 
Bernier’s “‘ Travels ” (1891). 

It may be a question how far a man knew how to spell his 
own name two hundred and fifty years age, but surely, in the 
present day, at least, the title of a hook should be quoted 
correctly? You cite my little volume as ‘“ Aurungzebe,” 
whereas it is entitled “* Aurangzib.” ‘To be quite English, you 
should use Dryden’s spelling, *‘ Aureng-Zebe.’’—Your obedient 
servant, STanLey LANE POOLE. 

Atheneum Club, October 17th, 1893. 


THE CHURCH CONGRESS AND M. ZOLA. 


Srr,—Your talented contributor, “ A. T. Q. C.,” has penned 
an admirable article on this topic, but I pray you to let me set 
him right upon a point of fact. He says :— 

‘It is just conceivable that M. Zola was invited as a journalist— 
though why, in that case, he was selected from among the many more 
distinguished journalists of France will need some explanation.” 

M. Zola was invited for a plain aud simple reason—that he 
is the President of the Société des Gens de Lettres. He came 
to our shores as the official representative of seven hundred of 
the most eminent journalists in France; and I for one fail 
utterly to see anght but the most transparent and unquestion- 
able fitness in the nature of the invitation, coming as it did from 
the Institute of Journalists to a kindred organisation across the 
Channel. May I also remind all those whe are agitated upon 
this matter of the fact that quite a bevy of distinguished French 
journalists were also invited, and actually came over, including 
no less a giant of the Press than M. Magnard, editor of Le Figaro, 
as well as several others whose names are widely known and 
honoured in their own country, but would convey no impression 
on English non-readers of Parisian journals, The action of the 
Institute uf Journalists throughout has been markedly clear and 
justifiable; what is less defensible is the attitude of those 
London daily papers which ignored the meetings of the Congress 
as such, but thrust in'o undue prominence the presence of 
M. Zola. 

Mr. Welldon can safely be left in ‘A. T. Q. C.’s” hands, 
but I could wish that the causerie had contained a biting rebuke 
upon the Bishop. Plain-speaking in high places is what we all 
would desire, but it must be founded upon the rock of certain 
fact. The credit of the episcopal bench is not enhanced by 
the falmination of such a colossal libel as the statement that 
M. Zola 

‘has spent his life in corrupting the minds and souls, not only of 
thousands of his fellow-countrymen, and especially of the young, but 
also, by the translation of his works, thousands and Aundreds of thousands 
of young souls elsewhere.”’ 

When Bishop Perowne delivered himself of this astounding 
diatribe he had not so much evidence to back it as would wrap 
round a mustard-seed. So great a perversion of the facts 
deserves the scorpion lash of righteous rebuke. It is either 
wickedly false, or it is solemnly silly.—I am, Sir, your obedient 
servant, C. L. F 


National Liberal Club. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE. 





THE ART OF PLUCK. 


HE new edition of the famous “ Art of Pluck” 
just issued by Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and Foster, 

the new publishers of Craven Street, suggests re- 
flections which, if not altogether ashen and sere, are 
at least sub-autumnal intone. This may have some- 
thing to do with the new cover, which is almost 
unpardonable. “The Art” on its title-page avowed 
itself to be “ a treatise after the fashion of Aristotle,” 
and its old wrapper of sober greyish paper was 
entirely appropriate. In its native window, in the 
shop of Mr. Vincent of the High—reposing between 
a copy of the Oxford Spectator and a couple of 
dusty ink-bottles—it wore its true local colour. It 
looked as demure as a tract on the Greek Accents, 
and this demureness was at least half of the 
attenuated joke. The crust of artiquity, teo, had 
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become part and parcel of the jest. The young men 
of merry England are no longer plucked. The same 
things happen to them still: but lest one good 
custom should corrupt the world, they ingeniously 
disguise it from time to time under new names. In 
some places they are ploughed; in others (I under- 
stand) they are spun: but nowhere and under no 
conditions are they plucked. The goose as a lam- 
poon upon Pallas Athene’s owl has utterly lost 
point. 


Yet this unconscionable goose occupies the 
pedestal of honour in the flaring modern design of 
the new cover. On its one flank we behold Music, 
symbolised by a bust of Pallas, a college-cap, a little 
midnight-oil burning in a little Greek lamp, and two 
books, the one shut, the other open at the text “ Vita 
sine litteris mors est.” On its other side we behold 
Gymnastic; a cricket bat and stumps, two oars, a 
billiard-cue, some billiard balls, a pair of boxing- 
gloves, a pack of cards and a tankard of treble X. 
Or perhaps the design represents Industry and Idle- 
ness. In any case it is vulgar, and in its small way, 
as a dedecoration of Caswall's little treatise, is as sad 
a case of the confounding of things essentially 
different.as I have seen for a long time. 


“The Art” was first published in 1836. Its author, 
Edward Caswall, had been an Undergraduate of 
Brasenose College, and had just taken his B.A. 
degree. The little tract obtained a sudden popu- 
larity, “not only amongst the Undergradnates of 
that day, but even with the more sober Bachelors, 
and in part too at the very High Tables. By all 
which,” confesses Caswall, “ surprised and delighted 
as I was at the time, I little expected The Art 
would ever survive the term, much less continue to 
this period "—‘“ this period” being 1843, in which 
year an eighth edition was called for. Even then— 
just fifty years ago—its author was wiser than the 
publishers who have just given it the new cover. 
“ Generations,” he writes, “ which in the great world 
are reckoned three to a century are in the Uni- 
versities of but a brief date. There every term 
beholds as it were a fresh race ushered in, and an old 
race depart; an evanescent population of gownsmen 
grows up, flourishes, and dies away with marvellous 
rapidity. And, as Lucretius has it, 

Augescunt aliw gentes, ali minuuntur: 
Inde brevi spatio mutantur secla animantum, 
Et quasi ecursores vita} lampada tradunt. 


Hence it comes to pass that, on looking back upon 
the origin of this little book, and perceiving through 
how many terms it has survived, I seem to behold 
it already invested as it were with an ephemeral 
antiquity”’—a neat phrase, in a dedication which 
throughout is a piece of clean and manly English. 


This dedication was dated from the Vicarage 
House, Stratford Sub-Castle ; and its purpose was to 
make public Caswall’s remorse for certain irreverent 
allusions to Holy Writ which he had made use of in 
The Art and the “Piuck Examination Papers.” 
Whether or not the offence was as heinous as he 
came to believe, we need not inquire: the apology in 
any case is a noble one. Four years later Caswall 
became a Roman Catholic, and in 1850 was received 
into the Birmingham Oratory. He died in 1878 at 
the age of sixty-four, and was buried at Rednal, 
where Newman now lies close beside him. 


Methods of humour change: and some of the 
methods employed in The Art are sadly belated. 
There is every reason to believe that for hundreds of 
years mankind was honestly tickled by puns. The 
finest wits used them, from Aristophanes to Shake- 
speare, from Cicero to Charles Lamb. Sir Thomas 
More punned :.so did Latimer and Fuller; Swift is 
supposed to have made the most splendid pun in the 
world : Hood racked and tortured his exquisite brain 
over puns by the thousand. But does anybody laugh 
at one nowadays, save out of mere politeness? And 
if not, what is the matter with the pun? Or what 
is the matter with us? Is it possible that Lamb's 





enthusiasm was “only his fun,” or at the best a 
purely antiquarian passion? Or can it be that the 
pun continued for hundreds of years to be funny 
ex hypothesi, and was taken for granted and laughed 
at regularly because nobody chose to examine the 
hypothesis? I have a similar suspicion about many 
Academic epigrams. There is, for instance, that 
famous one about Doctor Fell. Is it really funny, or 
even so very clever as it iscommonly assumed to be ? 
And there is Porson’s epigram on Hermann and the 
Germans; a frigid piece of wit, if ever there was 
one. And for the last week or so it has been 
impossible to take up the Times without being 
pestered by conflicting versions of that unusually 
pointless epigram :— 
“ Little Doctor Jowett a little garden made, 
And fenced his little garden with a little palisade,” ete. 

Or whatever it is. It is foolish enough in every 
version. 





And here I break off to express a hope that 
others will join me in protesting against a singularly 
stupid fashion that has sprung up of late. When a 
great man comes to die, the papers are haunted for 
months after, not with testimony to his good deeds 
or good influence, but with more or less accurate 
versions of some silly rhyme that was made upon 
him, or his father, or his uncle, or the works of 
either, by somebody whose cleverness astonished a 
number of nincompoops in their raw youth. How 
did the press in this country honour Tennyson? 
Why, by a tedious discussion of the different read- 
ings of that rhyme about a cassowary on the plains 
of Timbuctoo. The rhyme, let it be granted, was 
funny. But I submit that the fun of it was easily 
exhausted; and I further submit that none but 
irredeemable Philistines would make Tennyson’s 
death an excuse for a prolonged wrangle over that 
cassowary'’s exact behaviour. Then, again, when 
Lord Sherbrooke died, the dignity of his career was 
as far as possible obscured by another tussle over— 

“ Here lie the bones of Robert Lowe; 
Where he’s gone to I don’t know,” ete. 

—and its Latin rendering; neither of them a great 
achievement of human wit, and both an impertinence 
at such a time. Again when poor Nettleship, the 
younger, perished on Mont Blanc we had to listen to 
a similar discussion. And now the friend of Lowe 
and Nettleship, the great Master of Balliol, has 
hardly gone to his grave before our Philistines 
dispute, not only concerning his parentage (about 
which any man can certify himself, if he wants to, 
at the smallest expense of time and trouble), but 
over a weakish jest that was made at Cambridge 
many years ago, and neither on him nor on his 
father. Semper ego auditor tantum ? 

If a ‘stunning Cantab’ write a set of stunning 

rhymes, 
Need a dozen Cantabs write about it to “ The Times? 
Need they write, at any rate, two generations after, 
Stating cause and date of jest, and reasons for their 
laughter ? 





But to return to the consideration of ancient 
methods of raising a laugh:—Does anyone nowa- 
days take a warm interest in “ macaronic” verse? 
There are some excellent specimens in “ The Art of 
Pluck ” :— 

“ Oh fortunatos nimium ¢ua si bona norint 
Sleevates bachelors! neque enim sub sidera night» 
Ad bookas sweatant; nec dum Greattomia quartam 
Lingua horam strikant, saveall sine candel tenentes 
Ad beddam ecrepunt semasleep . . . .” 
—but again the artifice is frigid. Surely Calverley’s 
“ Carmen Saeculare” is far funnier, or Mr. Godley’s 
Prize Poem on Alaric :— 
“ Aliricus, vel Alaricus, vel Aliricus audit ? 
Non equidem euro: nec res flocci est facienda : 
Nomine nam quoquo rex est ferus ille vocandus 
Arma viramque cano, Vice-Cancellarius ipse 
Quem cecinisse jubet ... .” 
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Yes, the methods of humour change, and much of 
“The Art * has a musty tang. The wonder of it is 
that so much has kept good for fifty-six years— 
enough certainly to justify Messrs. Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster in reprinting it. Everyone should procure a 
copy of their new edition—after he has tried and 
failed to procure one of the old edition; for the 
book contains some of the best of University quips, 
and its parody of the Aristotelian manner, in places, 
has hardly been beaten; as here :— 

“ For horses; a man may ride a white horse, a black horse, 
and a bay horse; as also a mixture of these, as a grey horse, a 
horse skewbald, a horse piebald; each of which admitteth this 
further subdivision: a horse with a long tail, a horse with a 
short tail, a horse with no tail, a horse with one eye, a horse 
broken-kneed, a horse that plangeth, a horse broken-winded ; of 
which last are many in Oxford. The same also of ponies. Then 
for the manner of riding, there is this further difference; for it 
is possible to walk, to amble, to trot, to canter, to gallop, to race, 
and to leap; which last may be done, first, with the rider on the 
horse; second, with the rider over the horse; third, with the 
rider under the horse, as in Oxford.” 

This is parody more closely restrained but hardly 
funnier than Mr. Godley’s famous fragment on Golf. 
Experts may decide between them. AT.QC. 


REVIEWS. 
AND ADVENTURES 
MR. SELOUS. 


TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN S.E. Arrica. 
London: Rowland Ward. 





TRAVELS OF 


By F. C. Selous. 


HIS book comes out at a very opportune moment. 

South Africa is again to the fore with yet another 
“little war”; and Matabeleland and Mashonaland 
(or as Mr. Selous prefers to spell it, Mashwnaland) are 
centres of momentary interest. 

And no one knows the country, its people, and 
its chiefs, better than Mr. Selous, who for ten weary 
years has travelled through it, intent on sport, 
adventure, exploration, and prospecting. The friend 
of Khama, the traveller who has more than once 
bearded Lobengula in his royal kraal, the pioneer 
of the first Mashonaland expedition, cannot fail, 
especially at the present juncture, to be interesting, 
and his book cannot fail to be of solid value. 

At the same time, we are bound to say that Mr. 
Selous’ bulky volume is somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to us. The book is inartistic. It is too diffuse. 
There is no sense of proportion. The reader becomes 
bewildered among the various “travels,” covering 
some eight years; and the sporting adventures, 
graphically described, are often overlaid with trivi- 
alities and over-minute descriptions. Much is good, 
much is interesting; but there are many brown as 
well as many purple patches in the narrative. 

The real interest in the book, and that which 
differentiates it from most books of African adven- 
ture, arises to our mind from the fact that Mr. Selous 
is not merely a “mighty hunter”; and that sport, 
as such, is not even the main object of his travels. 
He is a sportsman—a true sportsman, and a mar- 
vellous shot—but he is more. He is a naturalist, an 
ornithologist, a keen collector of “ specimens” of big 
game, an ethnologist, and a very observant and 
accurate topographist. He does not travel simply 
for the sake of killing; he kills, not indiscriminately, 
but with discretion. If the big game he meets is for 
the moment valueless to him, either as food, as a 
specimen, or for its skin or htad, he spares it. Witha 
restlessness of disposition, as he says himself, nearly 
equal to ten of the Wandering Jew, the spirit urges 
him to repeated expeditions, the main object of 
which is usually the collection of skins and skeletons 
of huge mammalia for mounting in museums, com- 
bining this object with elephant-hunting—for the 
ivory—trading, and occasionally prospecting. Some 
of his expeditions are nearly profitless: one, indeed, 
ended in dire disaster, nearly in death at the hands 
of the natives; others are highly successful and well 





repay the time and money expended upon them. 
Indeed, both the London and the Cape natural 
history museums are largely indebted to the enter- 
prise of Mr. Selous for valuable specimens. 

Some of the sporting stories are most exciting, 
especially the adventures with lions and elephants. 
The most thrilling to our mind is the account of one 
elephant hunt, when, mounted on a singularly ob- 
stinate horse, he shot six elephants, was repeatedly 
charged by the wounded beasts, and through the 
obstinacy of his horse was over and over again 
within an ace of capture and death. One of these 
escapes is thus described :— 


“T fired at the cow-elephant, but did not hit her where I 
ought to have done. She walked on again and went right 
through a broad open valley covered with long grass, like the 
place where I had first seen the herd of elephants that morning. 
As long as she was in the open I dared not go near her, but as 
soon as she eutered the machabel bush, on the farther side of the 
valley, I followed as fast as I could get my horse to go. I was 
still a hundred yards away from the bush, but could see the 
wounded elephant walking slowly along, skirting just within 
its edge, when she must have got my wind, for she suddenly 
swung round, and, raising her head and ears, came out into the 
open, trumpeting loudly. I had already got my horse's tail 
towards her, and was doing my best to get him into a gallop, 
but it was useless, and as it was at least two hundred yards to 
the other side of the open valley, I knew she would catch me 
long before I reached the shelter of the trees where I might 
have dodged her. Of course. directly she emerged from the 
bush she saw me plainly in the open before her, and eame on 
two yards to my one, screaming shrilly all the time. I 
did not hesitate an instant what to do, hut resolved to sacrifice 
the horse, and try to get away myself in the grass. Catching 
him by the mane, when he instantly stopped dead, I jumped past 
him and ran forwards through the grass as hard as I could, 
which was not very hard, as I was now much exhausted. I had 
got some forty yards beyond him, when the elephant suddenly 
stopped screaming and commenced making the rumbling noise 
I have spoken of as being made by the first elephant that came 
up to him. Turning my head, I saw that she was standing 
exactly like the first one, alongside of the horse, who remained 
perfectly motionless, but that she had not yet touched him. . . 
The fact remains that this wounded and furious elephant ran 
screaming up to my horse, and, finding his rider gone, stood 
alongside of Pim without touching him.” 


On another occasion a wounded lion came 
straight for him “with open mouth and flaming 
eyes, growling savagely "—he held nothing but a dis- 
charged rifle in his hand. The narrator stood stock- 
still, and the lion “ came straight on to within about 
six yards of me, looking, I must say, most unplea- 
sant, and then suddenly swerved off, and passing 
me, galloped away.” 

But the real interest of the book lies, not in the 
sport, but in the descriptions of Mashonaland, its 
climate, natural resources, and mineral wealth; in 
his account of Lobengula, our opponent, and of 
Khama, our ally; of the Matabele, and of the 
Bechuanas. Khama is evidently a favourite of his, 
and all we have heard of him goes to show that he 
is enlightened, gentle, kind, and just. Lobengula is 
a very different character: a man of considerable 
intelligence, but by tradition and by surroundings 
necessarily of a ferocious disposition; a ruler who 
himself would probably desire to keep well with the 
whites for fear lest evil befall him, but who cannot 
always curb the warlike ardour of his “ young men.” 
Of the manifold eruelties of the Matabele, of the 
devastation they have caused in all the region 
round about, Mr. Selous gives a graphic account. 
Fort Salisbury was founded in September, 1890, and 
the occupation of Mashonaland by the Company 
dates practically from that time—three years ago. 
Whatever may be thought of chartered companies 
in general, or of the British South Africa Company 
in particular, it cannot be denied that this company, 
by their resolution, enterprise, and courage, 
have developed this portion of their kingdom in a 
marvellously short period of time. 

The real question in regard to the British South 
Africa Company is whether, to use an Americanism, 
they have not bitten off more than they can chew; 
and whether, apart from Mashonaland itself, their 
practical monopoly of enormous tracts of country 
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which they will probably be unable to develop for 
a long time to come is not a serious drawback. 

As regards Matabeleland, whatever may be the 
upshot of the present conflict, we may be sure that 
the Imperial Government will have a voice in the 
settlement of the policy to be pursued as regards 
Lobengula and his country. The Imperial Govern- 
ment, such is the anomaly of chartered companies, 
has been unable to keep itself altogether free from 
entanglement in the company’s quarrels; it equally 
cannot avoid interference in the final settlement of 
the position arising from those quarrels. 

One final point we may notice in connection with 
Mr. Selous’ book — throughout, wherever he has 
occasion to mention the Boers, he speaks well of 
them and of their relations to the Kaffirs. Disagreeing 
on this point with many observers, he is convinced 
that the Dutch element will never become swamped 
by the English element; while he is sure that 
Englishmen and Dutchmen are so alike in thought 
and feeling that all that is required to make them 
act harmoniously together is a better knowledge of 
one another than at present exists. This greater 
knowledge we are in a fair way of attaining, both at 
the Cape and in the Transvaal; and we may believe 
that it is no idie dream to anticipate that, at some not 
very distant date, ali the different Dutch and English 
countries which comprise what we usually call “South 
Africa’’ may be federated into one Union—under the 
English flag. 





THE IRISH PARLIAMENT OF JAMES II. 


THE Patriot PARLIAMENT OF 1689. By Thomas Davis. 
With an Introduction by Sir C. Gavan Duffy, K.C.M.G. 
The first volume of the New Irish Library. London: 
T. Fisher Unwin. 


THe New Irish Library is not interesting to Irish- 
men only. Though English readers may have bad 
enough and too much of current Irish controversy, 
with its statistics and its recriminations, they are 
ready to welcome any new light on the by-ways of 
Irish history, or the still more interesting by-ways 
of Irish character and Irish romance. For the 
Englishman, though he may be the most insular of 
men, is the most cosmopolitan of readers. Some 
people, and some publishers, think it is useless to 
interpret Ireland to England until Ireland produces 
a Burns or a Scott. But the promoters of this new 
series of little books believe that with good printing 
and a pretty binding and a good organisation and 
much love of their work, they can get along some 
way without waiting for a genius, and we believe 
that they are right. At the same time they hope to 
stimulate in Ireland a healthy practice which was 
very prevalent there a hundred years ago, but is 
now, we fear, well-nigh extinct—the practice of 
habitually buying books. Partly because the Irish 
weekly newspaper always tries to give its readers 
nearly as much literature as news, the Irish peasant, 
though a voracious newspaper-reader, is one of the 
worst book-buyers in Christendom, and this little 
library is an endeavour to make him mend his tastes. 
We wish the promoters good speed, both with the 
English public who buy books about every country 
except Ireland, and the Irish public who read so 
much about Ireland but do not buy books at all. 
The first book of the series is in many ways 
excellent. The print is good, though the proof- 
readers must be a little more careful before Dublin 
rivals Edinburgh. The binding is tasteful and not 
in that very vivid grass- green, which is better 
for grass than for book covers. And the book is 
one which many people will be glad to possess. 
Fifty years ago, exactly, Thomas Davis published 
in the Dublin Magazine a series of articles in defence 
of the Irish Parliament, which met in Dublin in 1689. 
The Dublin Magazine was an obscure periodical, 
and has long since been extinct. But Mr. Lecky 


found it worth his while to search out Davis's 
articles, and used them to good purpose in disposing 
of Macaulay's studiously unfair description. Mr. 





Lecky’s commendation was alone sufficient to justify 
their republication. We have no doubt that the 
promoters of the new series also chose to republish 
them because the name of Thomas Davis is still a 
name to conjure with in Ireland. Though he died 
nearly fifty years ago, at the age of thirty-one, 
before he had time to do anything in the ordinary 
sense of doing, before he had time to write anything 
except short articles and short poems for newspapers 
and magazines, no other Irishman of the century— 
not even O’Connell—is held in fonder recollection. 
Nothing in the articles now republished will, as 
literature, increase the fame of Davis—they are 
inferior, for instance, to those recently republished 
by Mr. Rolleston—but nothing that Davis wrote can 
be willingly let die. 

Aud the episode Davis wrote about is one of 
which we would gladly learn more. The Scotch 
Jacobites have had their full meed of historic 
whitewashing. But the Irish defenders of King 
James are still to many people merely the kerns and 
gallowglasses of Macaulay’s brilliant inaccuracy. 
Those of them who did not die in the field led in after 
years either a life of penury at home or a life of 
wild campaigning abroad, which was equally un- 
favourable to the quiet composition of au apologia. 
The Frenchmen who saw the Irish Parliament had 
no liking for Parliamentary institutions. When, 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, the 
descendants of the Williamites developed a keen 
national feeling in Ireland, they could never quite 
forget the origin of the titles to their lands and the 
bitterness of religious difference. Even the men of 
1782 were never quite Irish enough to do justice to 
the Catholics of 1689. And Englishmen of both 
parties have been equally unfair. The Whigs held 
a brief for King William, and the Tories have always 
had a leaning to the doctrine of Irish original sin. 
The very Acts and Journals of King James's Parlia- 
ment were ordered to be destroyed, and we have 
fewer materials to judge it fairly than we have for 
judging the Parliament of Barebones. Even Davis 
has to collate most of his facts from the hostile and 
Williamite King. Yet it was a very notable 
gathering. 

It was called together at a time of war, when 
Ireland was the cockpit of a European conflict. It 
was composed of men who had for the most part no 
training in affairs, and who had had no opportunity 
of parliamentary experience. Yet it conducted its 
business on the whole with praiseworthy moderation, 
and the statutes which it passed compare favourably 
with those of any other Parliament of the time. 
Even the Act of Attainder, which is the blot upon 
its history, is paralleled by a similar Bill introduced 
some days earlier in the Convention Parliament in 
London. It passed an Act for Liberty of Conscience 
which could not at that day have been carried in 
any other legislative assembly in the world. It 
established schools, and in particular mathematical 
schools in the seaport towns. It introduced many 
non-controversial legal reforms, such for instance as 
the Statute of Frauds, and an Act for the better 
settling intestates’ estates. It looked to the water 
supply of Dublin and to the ironworks of Sir Henry 
Waddington. It encouraged trade, partly by an 
Act giving the free trade with the colonies which 
was afterwards won with such difficulty in 1779, 
partly by less wise measures of protection, such as 
the curious Act prohibiting the importation of coal. 
It did as much as King James would let it towards 
establishing the legislative independence of Ireland. 
All this is not a discreditable record. 

Its enemies have alleged that it was a mere 
collection of Tyrconnell’s nominees, but there is 
much in this volume to disprove such a contention. 
In the House of Lords, Dopping, the Protestant 
Bishop of Meath, carried on a vigorous opposition. 
The Archbishop of Armagh, and four other Pro- 
testant Bishops also -sat there. A number of Pro- 
testant peers, such as Forbes, Lord Granard, and 
Hamilton, Lord Strabane (the ancestor of the Duke 
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of Abercorn), were active. 
the system of election was narrow judged by modern 
notions, there was on the whole a wide representa- 
tion. Davis shows clearly that the number of electors 


In the Commons, though 


was much greater than has been alleged. Still more 
conclusive proof of freedom of election is afforded 
by the list of members. Armagh county sent a 
Brownlow and a Hovenden, plantation names. 
Dublin University sent two strenuous Protestants. 
And the other names are almost always local names. 
The chief representatives of the various septs were 
sent as members for the counties in which the septs 
prevailed. This is especially notable in the Ulster 
and Munster counties. In Leinster and Connaught 
Norman families had the preponderance. But the 
important proof of free choice is the fact that in 
almost every case it will be found that the names of 
the members correspond with local names familiar 
in the same place to-day. The Parliament was 
certainly not composed of Tyrconnell’s carpet- 
baggers. 

Nor is there any sign of undue clerical influence. 
The Catholic hierarchy seem to have had very little 
to do with it. The ecclesiastical settlement was of 
that rough but equitable kind which would occur to 
the lay mind. Tithes of Protestants were to go to 
the Protestant clergy, and tithes of Catholics to the 
Catholic priests. Though a small stipend of £100 to 
£200 a year was reserved to Catholic ecclesiastics, it 
was made conditional on their appointments being 
ratified by the King. The Pope,as we know, had given 
his assistance to William, and King James, though a 
fervent Catholic, probably leaned to the Gallicanism 
of Louis, and found it easy to bring the Irish with 
him. So far as any professional influence was 
predominant it was that of the lawyers. The 
careful and workmanlike drafting of the Acts bears 
witness to the skill in their profession of the Catholic 
lawyers who had been exalted by Tyrconnell. But 
it would be idle to deny that the main influence was 
that of the descendants of the landowners who had 
been dispossessed by Cromwell and had not been 
restored by Charles II. The repeal of the Act of 
Settlement was the main purpose of the Parliament. 
We hardly think it worth while to inquire at this 
time of day whether the repeal was justified. It 
was at least very natural. Among the present 
generation of Irishmen, who have no liking for 
landlords of any kind, an Act transferring rights in 
land which, as against the tenant, no landlord should 
ever have had from landlords of one race to those of 
another, can awaken only a _ remote historical 
sympathy. But it would have been very surprising 
if the Parliament of 1689 had done anything else. 
The criticism of Davis on the way the thing was 
done seems eminently fair and judicious. 


THE CAREER OF A GREAT INVENTOR. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF WERNER VoN SIEMENS. 
Translated by W. C. Coupland. London: Asher & Co. 


THE interesting volume just published by Messrs. 
Asher is a careful translation by the Secretary 
to the Goethe Society of the German edition of 
Dr. Werner Siemens’ Autobiography, recently issued 
at Berlin. It forms an excellent supplement to 
the well-known life of his eminent brother, Sir 
William Siemens, by Dr. Pole, issued by Mr. Murray 
in the year 1888. 

Ernest Werner Siemens was born at Lenthe in 
1816 and received his education at the Gymnasium 
of Liibeck. In the year 1823, a few months after 
the birth of William, the family removed to Menzen- 
dorf, near Liibeck, where the father, Ferdinand 
Siemens, engaged in cultivating a large tract of 
land. A few years after his death, in 1839, the 


farm at Menzendorf was given up and the children 
were dispersed amongst relatives and friends. 
Werner showed an inclination for the military 
profession, and in 1834 entered the Prussian Artillery 
His great talents opened to him the 


as a volunteer. 








doors of the Military School in Berlin, where he 
studied for three years, devoting his chief attention 
to mathematics, mechanics, and chemistry. In 1838 
he received his commission as lieutenant and went 
to Magdeburg for active service, where he continued 
his scientific reading. He was next transferred to 
the Technical Division of the Artillery at Spandau, 
and soon afterwards to Berlin. 

The young lieutenant now endeavoured to turn 
his scientific knowledge to some account by the 
application of electricity to the deposition of metals. 
Later on he established a small factory in Berlin for 
carrying out the process. 

The “ Recollections” contain an _ interesting 
account of the manner in which Werner Siemens’ 
attention was directed to electro-plating. At one 
time, during his service in a small garrison town, 
he acted as second in a duel, and, in the result, was 
sentenced by a court-martial to five years’ imprison- 
ment in the fortress of Magdeburg, which, as usual, 
was mitigated to a few months, during which period 
he set up a small laboratory in his cell and there 
succeeded in coating a German silver tea-spoon with 
gold. This discovery caused a great sensation, and he 
immediately concluded a bargain with a Magdeburg 
jeweller, selling him the right to use the process for 
forty louis, which supplied the means for further 
experiments. These were suddenly cut short by a 
royal order-in-council announcing a pardon and the 
consequent expulsion of the inventor, with his 
apparatus, from the fortress. 

To his great delight he was ordered to Berlin for 
service in the ordnance department. By this transfer 
he not enly obtained time and opportunity for 
further scientific studies and for increasing his 
technical knowledge, but for making some provision 
for the education and maintenance of his younger 
brothers and sisters, which duty now devolved upon 
him, after his father's decease, as the senior member 
of the family—a duty which he faithfully performed. 
In this article we can but glance at the vast 
works which Messrs. Siemens undertook in all parts 
of the world or the strange adventures by sea and 
land which attended their journeyings in pursuit of 
their execution, some of which are graphically 
described in the “ Recollections.” 

In 1844, Werner Siemens began to pay special 
attention to electric telegraphs, and was named a 
member of the commission for introducing them 
into Prussia. He then founded, in conjunction with 
his friend, Mr. Halske, a manufactory for electrical 
apparatus in Berlin, but still remained in the mili- 
tary service, and in 1848 was sent to Kiel, where 
Danish men-of-war threatened the defenceless coast. 
Werner Siemens was the first to apply submarine 
torpedoes to the purpose of harbour defence. The 
insulation of the wires at Kiel was due to a coating 
of gutta-percha, of which substance his brother 
William had recently sent him a sample from 
England, where he was engaged in negotiating a sale 
of the electro-plating patent to Messrs. Elkington 
for fifteen hundred pounds, which then appeared to 
Werner to be a colossal sum. 

The invention of nickel-plating and printing from 
cylindrical zine plates, termed “ anastatic printing,” 
followed rapidly, but proved unremunerative. Werner 
came over to endeavour to overcome the difficulties. 
This was his first visit to England, where, fortunately 
for this kingdom, William had now decided to 
remain. The return journey of the “ Berlin Siemens,” 
as he was called, was made by Paris, and owing to 
the knavery of a hotel porter, a letter containing 
money for his expenses was not forwarded for a 
time, so that he had to study the art of living in a 
foreign city without funds. “I saw little of Paris 
beyond the streets in which I tramped away 
my hunger,” he writes sadly. This led to his 
deciding to abandon for a time the costly chase 
after inventions in order to devote himself more 
thoroughly to serious scientific studies by attending 
the mathematical classes at the Berlin Univer- 
sity. Dr. Werner modestly states that imperfect 
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original schooling in scientific study has always 
kept him back and crippled his efforts. “ My affec- 
tion,” he writes, “has been given to pure science as 
such, but my labours and achievements have been 
for the most part in the domain of applied science.” 
As an inventor—and perhaps the most prolific 
inventor the world has ever seen—he could no more 
keep from the study and production of technical 
improvements than a serious-minded hen can keep 
from laying eggs. It is now impossible to enumerate 
the useful inventions which teemed from his fertile 
brain, especially in connection with electricity. It 
is not generally known that the discovery of gun- 
cotton is due to him, and that its great value to 
the Prussian Government saved him from being 
sent from Berlin to join his brigade as a punish- 
ment for an imaginary offence, which at the same 
time seems to have finally determined his re- 
solution to quit military service and resume the 
business of a manufacturer of .telegraphs and their 
appliances with his partner, Mr. Halske. Their 
workshop was opened in Berlin on the 12th of 
October, 1847, in the back part of a house, where 
they also lodged, and grew rapidly into the world- 
known establishment of Siemens and Halske. The 
year 1852 formed a decided turning-point in his 
personal and business life. In that year he became 
engaged to a daughter of Professor Drumann, 
of Kénigsberg, and undertook the construction of 
the St. Petersburg to Moscow telegraph line for 
the Russian Government. The account of his 
posting journeys and adventures in old Russia is 
interesting, and exhibits his fertility of resource and 
determination. 

In 1854 the Crimean War broke out, when 
Werner Siemens and his brother Charles were 
engaged in laying down a net-work of telegraphic 
lines over the country; and in 1855 he was suddenly 
commanded by the despotic Emperor Nicolas to 
undertake the extension of the system to the fortress 
of Sebastopol, and to furnish an estimate therefor 
“before seven o’clock next morning!’ When the 
learned doctor mildly represented his doubts as to 
the possibility of constructing a line to the actual 
seat of war, he was overborne by the words, The 
Emperor wills it! He curtly sums up the situation 
by stating that the line was made. The first message 
transmitted from Sebastopol to St. Petersburg over 
this line announced the probable fall of the fortress. 
How the work was carried out in an incredibly short 
time must be gathered from the book itself. It was 
singular that in the two hostile camps of Sebastopol 
and Balaclava telegraph appliances constructed by 
Siemens and Halske were simultaneously at work. 
In 1857 Dr. Siemens engaged personally in the 
laying of deep-sea telegraphic cables, and brought 
to bear on the difficult problems involved his great 
scientific knowledge and practical experience. His 
adventures in Egypt and the Red Sea are graphically 
narrated, and he appears to have had some strange 
experiences. At Suakin he found a Berlin tailor 
in the disguise of a white-bearded Turkish Pasha. 
On the return journey through the Red Sea, on 
board the steamer Alma, Werner Siemens suffered 
shipwreck on a coral bank, and, with his fellow 
passengers and the crew, endured severe privations 
for four days, when they were rescued through the 
efforts of Mr. Newall. 

On a subsequent occasion, in laying a deep-sea 
cable from Cartagena to Oran, paid out from a huge 
drum fixed in an unsuitable steamer, the brothers 
Werner and William twice encountered a fearful 
waterspout and lost the cable. A second cable 
shared the same fate and brought about a small 
crisis in the Berlin firm, from which Mr. Halske 
retired, and the firm of Siemens Brothers, which has 
its domicile in England, was formed. 

Following more particularly the fortunes of Dr. 
Werner Siemens as detailed in the “ Recollections,” 
we cannot fail to notice his bold undertaking in the 
development—with his younger brothers, Walter 
and Charles—of the great Kedebag copper mine in 


the Caucasus, situated at a height of 2,400 feet 
above the level of the Caspian Sea. 

In voyaging down the Danube he met the famous 
Omar Pasha, commander-in-chief of the Turkish 
forces, and was surprised to learn that he had been 
originally a sergeant in the Austrian army, and 
delighted more in speaking of the ladies of the 
ballet at Paris and Vienna than of his victories 
else where. 

The history of the “mosaic of nations” settled 
in the picturesque valleys around the great mine 
and the description of their underground dwellings 
is most interesting. Dr. Werner's personal adven- 
tures form a strong element in the latter portion of 
the book, which is a remarkable addition to scientific 
literature both in Germany and England. 





SOME VERSE AND A PROSE BOOK. 


SEERs AND Sincers: A Srupy or Five ENGuLisH Poets. 
By Arthur D. Innes. London: A. D. Innes & Co. 

Poems. By Arthur Christopher Benson. London: Mathews 
& Lane. 

IpyLs AND Lyrics oF THE Onto VALLEY. By John James 
Piatt. New Edition. London: Longmans, Green & Co. 


‘Lirtte New-Wortp Ipyvts. By John James Piatt. London : 


Longmaus, Green & Co. 

Sones or tHE Common Day. By Charles G. D. Roberts. 
London: Longmans, Green & Co. 

VaLeTE: TENNYSON AND OTHER MemoriaL Poems. By 
H. D. Rawnsley. Glasgow: Maclehose & Sons. 

LonpoN SKETCHES, AND OrnHer Poems. By D. M. B. 
Maidstone: Young & Cooper. 

Verses OF Love anv LIFE. 
Reeves & Turner. 


By R. E. Irroy. London: 


WHEN paradox is in vogue a commonplace becomes 
a striking remark; in times like ours, when per- 
versity and the point of view shake us all like a 
fever-and-ague, insight into the obvious is as rare, 
one is tempted to say, as a healthy European cheek 
in Sierra Leone. Mr. Innes’s excellent prose book 
contains more than sensible commonplaces ; but it is 
a book primarily intended for ordinary people, and, 
while its frank, staid criticism and pleasant table- 
talk style cannot fail to attract its special public, 
age-end people, jaded with playing at the “ Déca- 
dence,” may be glad to find a breath of fresh air in 
it. Mr. Innes’s five poets are the Brownings, Words- 
worth, Tennyson, and Matthew Arnold, and of them 
all he says things one is glad to read, to applaud, 
and to dispute. It is not often that a publisher 
turns author, and we have pleasure in welcoming 
Mr. Innes among the ranks of his natural enemies. 
Every author, it is said, desires to shoot his pub- 
lisher. Mr. Innes But it is too obvious. It is 
certain that, whatever quarrel Mr. Innes may have 
with his publisher, it cannot be about the printing, 
paper, or binding of the book—all admirable, “ of 
the new’st, and fin’st, fin’st wear-a.” 

Mr. Benson's poems are in the main intended for 
the same public as Mr. Innes’s prose. “ Life,” thinks 
Mr. Benson, “is very real to the ordinary man, and 
duty very plain ”—i.ec., for those who have ceased to 
think, to wonder, to try ; and such readers will find 
much agreeable verse in Mr. Benson’s volume. In his 
preface—a very questionable performance—(“ Oh 
that mine enemy had written a ”—preface!)—he 
asserts that “the poems make no claim to be a 
coherent philosophy,” and it is not difficult to agree 
with him. He also says, “The almond-tree blooms, 
the rook strides over the new-turned furrow, and 
the streams hurry through the meadows with a 
singular indifference to the promises of Socialism 
and the mysteries of Home Rule.” Nonsense like 
this in the porch of a book is not inviting, but we 
took the guarantee of the publishers’ name, and read 
it through with considerable pleasure. Perhaps the 
best poems are “ By the Glacier,” and “In the Iron 
Cage.” Of the high quality of the latter we have 
no doubt. It is in itself a remarkable performance, 
and quite amazing when compared with the rest of 
the book. 
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* But those wild eyes dwelt ever on the hills, 


Unmoved and nnregarding—and a child 
That strayed alone came idly to the cage, 
And pushed a wondering finger: growing bold 
She smoothed the ruffled down, and felt the mail 
Of those black horny claws: but when she saw 
The sad bird heeded not the young caress, 
Grew vexed, and reached, and smote him on the wing, 
So that he staggered sidelong ou the perch, 
But gript again and never turned his head. 
. * . oa * 
Up to the hills he lifted longing eyes, 
And waited for the help that never came ; 
Too proud to wonder what had torn him thence, 
Too sad to mourn, too strong to be consoled.” 
This approaches the great style: with the right 
subject Mr. Benson should excel. Let him not be 
misled by his facility in vers de société. 

In the “Songs” of Mr. C. G. L. Roberts, the 
Canadian poet, and in the “Idyls and Lyrics” of 
Mr. J. J. Piatt of Ohio, we have praiseworthy 
attempts to see— 

“ What beauty clings 
In common forms, and find the soul 
Of unregarded things.” 

These are Mr. Roberts’s words; but out of all his 
pieces the most satisfactory is “ Marsyas,” a subject 
loaded with the imaginings of two thousand years. 
He fails entirely to enlist our sympathies for his 
unregarded things, his “ Frogs” and “ Buckwheat.” 
Mr. Piatt’s mowers, milestones, wells, and apple- 
gatherings are more pleasing; but he never com- 
mands attention. They are not, however, common 
poems; no verse can be wholly common in which 
ring authentic sounds of the cannon at Gettysburg 
and Richmond. 

Mr. Rawnsley is a strange man. Besides a series 
of twenty-two poems on Tennyson, he has written 
and published, and doubtless expects people to read, 
close upon a hundred funeral poems, mostly sonnets, 
in memory of notabilities and private individuals, 
who have died any time within the last fifty years. 
Truly a laureate of the hearse; and one full of 
ingenuity, “always varying the phrase” like the 
diner-out in Montesquieu, who wished his friends joy 
upon pensions amounting in the aggregate to two 
millions six hundred thousand livres. 

D. M. B. came out of Kent one day and saw 
London, saw— 

“The lights down Pieeadilly swell, 

And gather to 2 golden knot,” 
and was constrained to sing about it; not altogether 
unsuccessfully, though seldom so successfully as in 
the couplet quoted—if it were not for that un- 
fortunate “swell.” The reader suggests “ flit,” or 
“troop,” or “dance.” Yes; but you have to rhyme 
with “ spell.” 

Mr. Irroy dedicates “ with reverence and devo- 
tion to the beloved memory of Master Francois 
Villon of Paris.” His reverence and devotion take 
the form of imitation :— 

‘* I promised to Jones—and I lied— 
At Brighton this day 1’d him meet; 
In Mersea I hear him deride, 
And the eries of the gulls at my feet.” 
It might be deemed impossible to surpass that, but 
Mr. Irroy can :— 
* Scotland may boast of moor and hill, 
Of blue lakes and of mountains high, 
Of bagpipe with the pilbroek (si¢) shriul, 
Jobin Barleycorn to slack the dry. 
That these are well few will deny, 
With Edinburgh passing fair ; 
Still, at my peril, I must ery— 
No land with England can compare.” 
Mr. Irroy can even surpass himself :— 
“ Where is fair Helen ?—the jade— 
Who tied with Paris’ quick feet, 
In his strong arms her limbs laid ; 
Where are the great armies’ fleet 
Which sacked 'l'rey town so complete ? 
The heroes with sword or lance ¥ 
The goddess they looked for aid ? 
Gone like the lilies of France.”’ 


It is seldom that ineptitude is so amusing. 








FICTION. 
Ropes or Sanp. A Novel. By R. E. Francillon. 
London : Chatto & Windus. 
AmAbEL. A Military Romance. By Cathal Macguire. In 
3 vols. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
A CAPITAL story, of the good old-fashioned sort, is 
Mr. Francillon’s * Ropes of Sand.” No lurid cloud of 
pessimism obscures it, no abstruse questionsof psycho- 
logy perturb it; indeed, pessimism and psychology 
would be alike out of place in a novel whose date is 
1793—a period when “the vapours” bad not yet 
been exalted into the region of scientific inquiry. 
No such anachronism, therefore, confronts the 
reader in “Ropes of Sand;" which, in sooth, is a 
lively narrative, brimful of high spirits and good 
humour, possessing a stirring plot, plenty of adven- 
ture, and—rarest of all—a happy ending. With 
these agreeable qualities, the book is sure to please 
readers of a temperament preferring incident to intro- 
spection, and gaiety to gloom. Thescene is laid on the 
north-west coast of Devon—a coastrendered infamous 
by the dark deeds of the “ wreckers” who seldom 
hesitated to add murder to pillage when the prospect 
of gain balanced the risk of punishment. In this den 
of wreckers, smugglers, and poachers, the principal 
personages of the story are found in the opening 
chapters. Francis Carew, the hero of the tale, is 
Squire of Stoke Juliot, and, at twenty-two years of 
age, is fast deteriorating into an idle spendthrift of 
the most deplorable type. But the lad is no pro- 
fligate at heart, and is only going to the dogs for lack 
of any serious purpose or ennobling influence. At 
his lowest ebb of self-respect, a motive for reforming 
comes into his life, and at once he casts his slough of 
indolence, and springs intoaction. The constraining 
motive is love, and its object is Mabel Openshaw, the 
adopted daughter of the parson. Chivalry awakens 
in the young man’s heart at first sight of her fair 
face, and he vows himself to her service like a knight 
of old. But Mabel is only a shallow coquette, un- 
worthy of such devotion; so her lover is set to 
weave “ropes of sand” as the price of her 
favour. That is to say, she bids him voyage to 
the West Indies on an apparently hopeless quest, 
from which he vows never to return until successful. 
His appointed task is that of discovering the secret 
of Mabel’s parentage; for she had been a nameless 
waif, cast up by the sea, when adopted by the 
parson of Stoke Juliot, with no clue to her identity 
save the name of the wrecked vessel, and the fact of 
its having sailed from the West Indies. Having thus 
cruelly banished Francis Carew, Mabel is left free to 
continue a flirtation. tending to elopement, with a 
certain Captain Quickset, a mysterious stranger, 
whose martial pretensions and insinuating manners 
have had their intended effect on the rustic beauty, 
and roused her vanity to dreams of pomp and 
pleasure. The self-styled Captain, however, is 
revealed to the reader as an impudent impostor, 
whose advances to the silly maiden are merely the 
schemes of a fortune-hunter. He has, in fact, come to 
Stoke Juliot as the paid spy of her real father,Sir Miles 
Heron, now anxiously seeking some trace of his long- 
lost daughter. Quickset, unearthing the object of his 
search, cunningly determines to inveigle Mabel into 
a secret marriage, by means of which he hopes to 
live in clover ever after. But the Nemesis of the 
romantic novelist is on his track. Francis Carew 
returns from his perilous quest at the precise moment 
when Sir Miles Heron is making himself known to 
Mabel; and it is also the moment when the wily 
Quickset has come to urge instant flight to Gretna 
Green. The situation is strongly dramatic. Coinci- 
dence is undoubtedly pushed to its extreme limits, 
but the author manages the scene with so much spirit 
and picturesqueness that its improbability is easily 
pardoned. How the ultimate happiness of young 
Carew is secured, despite his first love’s unfaithful- 
ness, we must leave to the author’s own pen to 
reveal. The story is altogether an excellent specimen 
of its kind, robust and breezy in style, healthy in 
tone, and strong in execution. The cha acter- 
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drawing is firm and consistent, specially good being 
the entertaining sketches of the rascal Quickset, and 
Parson Pengold, the sottish, slovenly scholar. In the 
pathetic figure of “Cowcumber Jack,” the half-witted 
man of the woods, we recognise originality of con- 
ception as well as skilful workmanship. “ Ropes of 
Sand ” should score a decided success. 

A happy mingling of romance and realism com- 
bines to render “ Amabel” a fascinating story. For 
the realism never degenerates into sordidness, nor 
the romance into melodrama; whilst a thoroughly 
healthy and human interest pervades the book. 
Idyllic pictures of rural existence in the remote wilds 
of Cornwall alternate with brisk and graphic sketches 
of military life, drawn by the hand of one evidently 
at home in such surroundings. Indeed, the military 
flavour of the story is a potent factor in the success 
achieved by “Amabel.” That the author has studied 
the British soldier, with all his virtues and all 
his failings, at first hand is palpable. They 
are figures of real flesh and blood that move 
before us in this story —not the wooden puppets 
of the conventional novelist. Cyril Morshead, a 
handsome, dashing young sergeant in a cavalry 
regiment, goes to visit his rustic relations in the 
little Cornish village of Landulph, and there en- 
counters a lovely girl, of obscure birth but exquisite 
refinement and grace. This is Amabel, the heroine 
of the tale, about whose parentage a mystery has 
clung from the opening chapter of the book. Her 
girlish fancy is quickly attracted by the martial 
glamour of the young Hussar, and their marriage 
speedily ensues, only to bring bitterest disillusion 
to the poor little bride. Morshead’s fleeting pas- 
sion burns out all too soon, and his neglect of 
Amabel is cruelly accentuated by the unwelcome 
attentions of his comrades and his officers. But 
her tender and loyal heart clings, through all 
trials, to her unworthy and unappreciative husband. 
Suddenly a stroke of fate comes between them, 
changing their relative positions at once and for 
ever. Amabel, the nameless orphan, is discovered 
to be a great heiress, of noble birth and magnificent 
position. Nay, more startling than all in its effects 
is the transformation by which she is revealed as the 
sister of her husband's commanding officer, thus 
rendering Morshead’s position in the ranks one of 
unbearable mortification. Tortured by remorse for 
his past misconduct, which flashes upon him too 
late in its true light, goaded by reviving love for 
Amabel, and stung to madness by suspicions of her 
loyalty, he exchanges into a regiment bound on 
foreign service, and vanishes from his wife’s ken. 
But Amabel learns in time the reason of her 
husband's desertion, hitherto inexplicable. He has 
been misled by slanderous reports, and she must 
find him and assure him of her undying faith. 
Thus the truant husband is found at last, and his 
atonement is completed in an unexpectedly tragical 
manner. We have made no allusions to the side- 
issues of the plot, because it is by no means in point 
of plot or construction that the story shines. Its 
strength lies in the blended simplicity and vigour 
of style, the delicacy of touch, the careful and life- 
like delineation of character, which distinguish 
“ Amabel” from the ordinary novel of barrack-life. 
Morshead's complex nature is portrayed with real 
subtlety, whilst Amabel herself is the sweetest of 
heroines, and the story of her chequered life is told 
with singular refinement and charm. We can cor- 
dially recommend the book as one of genuine interest 
and decided talent. 





TREASURES IN SINAL. 
How tne Copex was Founp: A Narrative or Two Visits To Surat, 
Cambridge: Macmillan & Reeves. 
ALL the world knows the story of the two brave and learned 
ladies who went to Sinai to photograph ancient manuscripts in 
the library of the convent, and who came back with a photograph 
of a Syriac palimpsest, which was discovered to be on its lower and 
almost faded script a codex of the Gospels. The following year 
the two ladies, Mrs, Lewis and Mrs. Gibson, returned to Sinai with 
the late Professor Bensley, Mrs. Bensley, Mr. and Mrs. Burkett, 





and Mr. Rendell Harris, and succeeded in transcribing the 
whole document. The story of the discovery and transcription 
is now published. It consists of a reprint from journals kept 
by Mrs. Lewis during the two journeys, and there have been 
added translations of parts of a Greek description of Sinai and 
St. Sylvia’s account of her visit to the monastery between 
A.D. 385 and 388. So that the book serves as a practical guide 
to Sinai, as well as being a narrative of what we trust is only 
the beginning of a series of discoveries in the same wonderful 
collection of manuscripts. The incidents of Semitic life are 
interesting. The ladies witnessed an outbreak of Arab indigna- 
tion at cruelty to a horse (p. 26). Mr. Grite, a missionary to 
the Bedouin, reported to them—as all desert travellers do—of 
the hunger of the nomadie life. Mrs. Bensley tried to teach 
the Bedouin women to knit. It was impossible: “the stupid 
creatures refused to learn, but some men and boys took up the 
work so eagerly that their kind teacher could not supply them 
all with materials.” 


AN INDEX TO THE STATUTES. 
INDEX TO THE Statutes In Force. Twelfth Edition, Printed for the 
Stationery Office by Eyre & Spottiswoode. 

THe Index to the Statutes has hitherto been published at 
intervals of, on the average, about two years, and has consisted 
of two parts. The first part contained a chronological list of 
the statutes, repealed and unrepealed, showing, in the case of 
those repealed (in whole or in part), by what statute the repeal was 
enacted. The second part contained an index in alphabetical 
order to the uvrepealed statutes, The two parts together made 
a considerable quarto volume. Owing to the progress made in 
statute law revision since 1589, when the last volume was 
issued, a new volume was prepared under the directions of the 
Statute Law Committee, and has now been published as a 
Government publication. Unfortunately, the Council of Law- 
Reporting refused to co-operate in the new issue, as they had 
done in previous issues, by purchasing a large number of copies 
for distribution among their subscribers. The reason assigned 
is that three years is too short an interval since the last issue— 
a reason which we take leave to call absurd and quite in keeping 
with the Council's general want of enterprise. Under their 
direction law-reporting in England is entirely unprogressive. 
Cases are often not reported until six months after they were 
decided, and the digest of eases from 1855 to 1890 was not 
issued until two years after the completion of that period. Left 
in the Jurch by the Council of Law-Reporting, the Statute Law 
Committee did not feel justified in issuing the list of statutes, 
and have printed the index alone in an octavo volume. The 
index is carefully, but not very intelligently, done. It is inferior 
in many respects to those issued in America and the Colonies. 
The classification of sub-heads is often inexplicable, and in 
practice misleading. The editor seems to have taken little 
notice of implied repeals. The Local Government Act of 1888 
contained no specific repealing schedule, but a general clause 
repealing inconsistent provisions in previous statutes without 
specifying them. We find administrative powers attributed in 
the index to Quarter Sessidns. We suggest, for the anxious 
consideration of the legal profession, whether steps should not 
be taken to prepare an improved index. The fact is that the 
pitifully small amount granted by Parliament for the drafting 
of Bills and the revision of the Statute Book is a national 
disgrace. Good drafting is the most laborious of legal work. 
It eannot be done in a hurry. ‘he insufficiency of the staff 
assigned to this purpose has caused a vast deal of trouble, 
anxiety, and expense to those concerned in the administration of 
the law. The want of a really good index to the statutes is 
among the results of this insufficiency. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS.* 


THE secret of the two ardent and mysterious letters found in 
Beethoven's desk after the great composer's death, and com- 
monly believed to be addressed to the Countess Giulietta 
Guicciardi, is at length revealed in the modest and pathetie little 
volume, entitled * Recollections of Countess Theresa Brunswick.” 


*Recoturctions or Countrss TuHEerrsa Brunswick. (Beethoven's 
**Unsterbliche Geliebte.””) By Mariam Tevger. Translated by 
Gertrude Russell. Portraits. (London: T. Fisher Unwin.) 

Tue Booxworm. An Illustrated Treasury of Old-Time Literature, 
Vol. VL (London: Elliot Stock.) 8vo. (7s, 6d.) 

An Etementary Text-Book or AGricurrurat Botany. By M. C. 
Potter, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated. University Extension Series. 
(London: Methuen & Co.) 

Haxpnoox or Enovisn CATHEDRALS: CANTERBURY, PFTERBOROUGH, 
Durwam, Sattspuny, Licurrecp, Lixcony, Evy, Wetts, W1n- 
cvEstER, GroucesteR, York, Lonpon. By Mrs. Schuyler Van 
Rensselaer. Illustrated with Drawings by Joseph Pennell. (London : 
T. Fisher Unwin.) Crown 8vo., 

Our Encusn Mrysters. By Frederic W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S., and 
others. With Illustrations by Herbert Railton and other artists. 
(London : Isbister & Co,, Limited.) Crown 8vo. 

Tue Constitution or Man tn Retation TO THE NatTurat Laws. By 
George Combe. (London, Paris and Melbourne: Cassell & Co., 
Limited.) 12mo., 
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The Master became secretly engaged to that lady in May, 
1806, and only her brother, Count Franz, was aware of the fact. 
The Countess Theresa was a remarkably beautiful woman, and 
Beethoven paid her homage in one of his greatest works, ‘* Fideli#,” 
and she, perhaps, more than anyone else, is believed to have been 
his inspiration in many other of the superb achievements of his 
life. In these pages the story of estbovens romantic attach- 
ment is told with delicacy and simplicity—avowedly from the 
lips of the Countess Theresa Brunswick herself. The engage- 
ment lasted four years, and then the lovers were parted; but there 
is evidence enough in these pages that, in spite of separation and 
the divid'ng years, love in each heart was stronger than death, 
The book throws some welcome side-lights on Beethoven’s 
troubled but wonderful career, and it helps to clear up some 
obseure passages in the story of his life. Here is a passage 
which speaks for itself—it is almost too sacred for comment. 
The Countess Theresa is looking back in her old age—she died 
in 1861. “A picture was found among his belongings—no one 
knows that it is of me—and that first letter, which he wrote to 
me in July, 1806, after our engagement. So he had eaved that 
one. And I had copied it before returning it to him with all 
the other letters. I can only humbly say to myself: That man 
loved thee! And thank God for it. Iam nearly eighty; those 
I loved most have gone home before me. Daily I count the 
treasures which await me there.” As for Beethoven, we know 
now that the Countess Theresa was the lady whom he styled his 
‘Immortal Beloved,” and of whom he said, with tears, as he too 
looked back, “ She was too good for me!” 

It is with the byways rather than the highways of literature 
that “The Bookworm” is concerned. The new volume—the 
sixth, by the way—admirably sustains the reputation which its 
predecessors have won, for it contains cues from all quarters on 
the making and distribution of books, as well as much pleasant 
library gossip. There is, in truth, scarcely a dull page in the 
volume, and there are many which are full of droll and entertain- 
ing literary information, and that, moreover, of a kind for which 
the bibliophile might search in vain elsewhere. Amongst the 
most attractive topics discussed are the almanacs of three cen- 
turies ago, French and English book-plates, the “ Ingoldsby 
Legends,” the management of books, the library of James VI. 
of Scotland, some recent book-finds, an eighteenth-century chap- 
book, old books in America, Paris as a book centre, and other 
topics which appeal at once to all lovers of literature who possess 
an antiquarian turn. It appears that two fine specimens of the 
genuine bookworm were recently discovered in a valuable copy 
of “Seneca,” which was published in London in 1675, “One 
small white worm had entered at the lower right-hand corner, 
the conical cocoon from which it had emerged still adhering to 
the leaves of the book without. With its fellow, which was 
working towards it from the back of the book, no cocoon was 
found. The former, three-eighths of an inch long and one-eighth 
of an inch in diameter, was unwittingly killed by the disturbance 
of its shell; but the remaining member of the family is still 
alive and healthy.” This insect pest is now, we are assured, 
extremely rare. In fact, when Mr. Bernard Quaritch discovered 
one a few years ago embedded in one of his treasured volumes, 
he celebrated the event by giving a dinner to a large party of 
more intelligent, though scarcely less aggressive, “ bookworms.” 

We like the plan which Professor Potter has adopted in his 
“Elementary Text-book of Agricultural Botany ”—the latest 
manual which Messrs. Methuen have added to their useful Uni- 
versity Extension Series. It is difficult to discuss the various 
problems suggested by the life and structure of or ina 
brief and simple treatise which appeals exclusively to beginners 
in the science of botany. The principles of vegetable physiology 
must, of course, be made clear to the student ; but they can only 
be thoroughly grasped, as these pages point out, after a know- 
ledge of the structure of the plant has been gained. Accord- 
ingly, the nature and properties of the plant-cell are first of all 
described ; and afterwards, ina series of carefully graduated and 
progressive lessons, the root, the leaf, the stem, the flower, the 
fruit, the seeds, the rotation of erops, and other practical points 
are explained. Professor Potter is endowed to an enviable 
degree with the art of lucid exposition, and, though the use of 
some technical terms is unavoidable, to ensure accuracy, he avoids 
scientific nomenclature whenever such a course is possible. The 
book contains in its closing pages a brief summary of the 
classification of plants, and also an adequate account of the 
chief characteristics of the different groups. The aim of the 
work is to lay a foundation of exact knowledge which may serve 
to guide the student of agricultural botany in his future opera- 
tions in field and farm. Scattered through the text are many 
diagrams and other illustrations, and in this, as in every other 
respect, the real and not the imaginary needs of the beginner 
have manifestly been studied. 

Two books have reached us at the tame moment on the great 
historical churehes of the land, one of which is called a “ Hand- 
book of English Cathedrals,” whilst the other bears the more 
simple title of “ Our English Minsters.” The first is written by 
an American lady, and is illustrated by an American artist— Mr. 
Joseph Pennell, who is unquestionably one of the most ac- 
complished living artists in black-and-white. The other volume 
is of more restricted scope, for it describes only seven of “ Our 











English Minsters "—namely, Westminster, Canterbury, Durham, 
Weils, Lincoln, Winchester, and Gloucester; whereas its trans- 
atlantic rival deals with all of these cathedrals and five others 
beside—Peterborough, Salisbury, Lichfield, Ely, and St. Paul's. 
Both ks, oddly enough, omit Norwich, Hereford, Chester, 
Carlisle, Chichester, St. Albans, and Exeter—the latter a 
cathedral of great architectural claims and high significance in 
the annals of England. Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s book has grown 
out of a series of articles which she contributed some years ago 
to a well-known American periodical ; and we imagine that the 
companion work, for which Archdeacon Farrar and other clerical 
dignitaries are responsible, had its origin in a group of essays to 
an English magazine. The appeal of both volumes is to amateurs 
aud not to architects, though Mrs. Van Rensselaer, with a zeal 
which is not always according to knowledge, handles the problems 
which lie at the basis of Gothie art and architecture. She 
writes in the main, however, with knowledge and care, 
as well as with enthusiasm, and the book can scarcely 
fail to gratify those who merely wish to skim, with some degree 
of intelligence, the surface of a difficult but attractive subject. 
The other volume is more superficial, more picturesque, and, we 
are bound to add, more readable. The story of the seven 
cathedrals we have named is told with considerable literary art, 
and in such a manner as to include, at least in brief outline, the 
most salient characteristics in the history, religion, and archi- 
tecture of our ancestors. Dr. Farrar’s account of Westminster 
Abbey states perhaps all that can be stated in a hundred pages 
concerning that wonderful structure, and Dean Spence does 
something like justice to the majesty and grace of the glorious 
cathedral at Gloucester. In each book the artists have caught 
the most impressive and beautiful aspects of the buildings, and 
Mr. Railton, no less than Mr. Pennell, has thrown the spirit of 
poetry into his delicate and imaginative drawings. 

It is thirty-five years since George Combe—the disciple of 
Spurzheim | the valiant champion of the now largely discarded 
theories of phrenology—died, at the age of seventy; and it is 
sixty-five years since he startled the scientific world by the 

ublication of his memorable treatise on ‘The Constitution of 

an,” of which a revised and condensed popular edition has just 
appeared. The book made a deep impression on thoughtful 
minds when it was first published, but it was not until 1835 
that it obtained a widespread vogue. No less than fifty thousand 
copies were, however, printed between that year and the year 
1838, and in 1843 it was still in steady demand at the rate of 
two thousand five hundred copies a year. There is truth in 
the assertion that the central idea of the book is independent of 
the claims of phrenology, and therefore the present editor has 
done well to retain only as much of that system and of its 
terminology as “seemed to be wanted by the estimate of its 
— and utility now adopted by men of science.” Most of the 
explanatory notes have been retained, and though needless 
illustrations have been excised, nothing has been omitted that 
was necessary for the continuity or the completeness of Combe’s 
remarkable argument or ethical appeal. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Convrv1at CALEDONIA: Inns anp Taverns OF ScoTLAND, AND SOME 
Famous PEOPLE WHO HAVE FREQUENTED THEM. By R. Kempt. 
(Chapman & Hall.) 

Wuat Necesstry Knows. By L. Dougall. Three Vols. 

PorMs HERE AT Home. By James Whitcomb Riley. 

Porms or NaTuRE AND Love. By Madison Cawein. 

UNDERNEATH THE Bovucn. A _ Book of Verses. 
(Bell.) 

Tue Booxworm. An Illustrated Treasury of Old-time Literature. 
(Stock.) 

Tue CONSTITUTION OF May. 
G. Combe.) (Cassell.) 
THe Countess oF PEeMBROKE’S ARCADIA, 

(Sampson Low.) 

LANDMARKS OF A LiTERARY LIFE. 
Crosland. (Sampson Low.) 
TaLes oF THE YORKSHIRE Woxps. By J. Keighley Snowden. (Sampson 

Low.) 

Srorres of A WESTERN Town. 

Barappas: A DREAM OF THE WoRLD’s TRAGEDY. 
Three Vols. (Methuen.) 

Burns’s ‘“ Cuiorts’’: A REMINISCENCE. 
(Glasgow: Morison Bros.) 

Syrv1a’s AnnvaL, 1893. (Ward, Lock & Co.) 

Memorrs. By Charles G. Leland. Two Vols. (Heinemann.) 

Letrers, Remarys, AND Memorrs or Epwaro Aportpnus SzEYMovrR, 
Twetrtn Duke or Somerset, K.G. Edited and arranged by 
W. H. Mallock and Lady Gwendolen Ramsden. (Bentley.) 

Brsticat Essays. By the late J. B. Lightfoot, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D. 
(Macmillan. ) 

Jorrrxes anouT Brrps. By C. Dixon. 


(Longmans. ) 
(Longmans. ) 
(Putnams.) 

By Michael Field. 


By G. Combe. (The Select Works of 
By Sir Philip Sidney. 
1820—1892. By Mrs. Newton 


By Octave Thanet, (Sampson Low.) 
By Marie Corelli. 


By James Adam, M.D. 


(Chapman & Hall.) 


ELemMENTARY Patmonrozocy ror Grorocican STUDENTS. 
Woods, B.A., F.G.S. 
& Sons.) 

Utricn’s German Prose. 
Gibson, M.A, 

Rertections vron Musican Arr. 
« Co.) 


By H. 
(Cambridge Natural Seience Manuals.) (Clay 
By Anton J. Ulrich, Revised by J. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 


By Joseph Goddard. (Goddard 
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A Larrer-Day Romance. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. (The Modern 


Library.) (Bliss, Sands, & Foster.) 

A Curtp’s Reicion. By the Author of ‘Jesus the Carpenter of 
Nazareth.”” (Kegan Paul.) 

As Gorp 1s Trrep. By Harriett Boultwood. (Jarrold.) 

Brack, Wuire, anp Grey. A Story of Three Homes. By Amy 
Walton. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

In THE LAND oF THE GoLtDEN Prume. A Tale of Adventure. By 
D. L. Johnstone. (W. & R. Chambers.) 

Earty AND Late Poems. By C. J. Riethmiiller. (G. Bell.) 

To His Own Masrer. By Alan St. Aubyn. Three Vols. (Chatto & 
Windus.) 

Sucn a Lorp 1s Love. A Woman's Heart-Tragedy. By Mrs. Stephen 
Batson. Two Vols, (Innes.) 

Tae Lerrers or Lapy BurGuersh FROM GERMANY AND FRANCE 
DURING THE CAMPAIGN OF 1813-14. Edited by her daughter, Lady 
Rose Weigall. (Murray.) 

Ivak THE Vixinc. A Romantic History. By Paul du Chaillu. 
(Murray.) 

ScortanD Yesterpay. Some Old Friends, By William Wallace. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

MicuaEt Lamont, Scuootmaster, By Jessie P, Findlay. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) 

Tue Ovt-poor Wortp. By W. Furneaux, F.R.G.S. (Longmans.) 

Tue Practica Guipe To Atorers. By George W. Harris. Fourth 
Edition. (G. Philip.) 

Tue TraGepres or Sopnoctes. Translated into English Prose from the 
Text of Jebb. By Edward P. Coleridge, B.A. (G, Bell.) 

On THe InptaAN Hits; or, Corree-Prantine In SouTHerN INDIA, 
By Edwin Lester Arnold. New Edition. (Sampson Low.) 

CraupEa’s Istanp. By Esmé Stuart. (Sampson Low.) 

Tue Lorp’s Prayer. Sermons Preached in Westminster Abbey. By 
F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Isbister.) 

Nursery Lyrics, By Mrs. Richard Strachey. (Bliss, Sands, & Foster.) 

Tue Buccaneers or America. By J. Esquemeling, (Swan 
Sonnenschein.) 

Pricrures or Greek Lire anpD Story. By the Rev. A. J. Church, M.A. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

Tue Boy Parrior. By Oliver Dyer. (Hutchinson.) 

Tue Mysrery or Iniqurry. By the Right Rev. P. Brooks, D.D. 
(Macmillan.) 

Tue Cuurcu or Enctanp AND Recent Reuiciovs Tuovcut. By 
Charles A, Whittuck, M.A. (Macmillan.) 

Aspects or Taetsm. By William Knight, LL.D. (Macmillan.) 

Esxmo Lire. By Fridthjof Nansen. Translated by W. Archer, 
(Longmans. ) 

A Romance or Lrncotn’s Inn. By Sarah Doudney. Two Vols. 
(Hutchinson. ) 

CampripGe Sermons. 1889—1892. Edited by C. H. Prior, M.A. 
(Methuen.) 

A sr or Epwarp Catvert, Artist. By his third son. (Sampson 

w. 

From THE Arctic OckaN To THE YELLOW SEA. By Julius M. Price, 
F.R.G.S. New Edition. (Sampson Low.) 

A LEGEND or Montrose. By Sir Walter Scott, Bart. (The Manchester 
Library.) (Sampson Low.) 

Tue MaGazrve or Art. Volume for 1893. Vol. XVI. (Cassell.) 

Barnoralc. By Gabriel Setoun. (Murray.) 

With THE WooDLANDERS AND BY THE TrpE. By a Son of the 
Marshes. Edited by J. A. Owen. (Blackwood.) 

Antes. By Cécile Cassavetti, a Russian, New Edition. (Cassel].) 

Curist AND Our Tres, By William Macdonald Sinclair, D.D, 
(Isbister, ) 

A JournnaL or THE Conversations oF Lorp BYRON WITH THE 
Countess oF Biesstncton. New Edition. Revised and Annotated. 
(R. Bentley.) 

Lrrttz Forxs Votume, 1893. (Cassell) 

Porms spy Henry Wapsworta Lonorertow. Edited by C. H. 
Johnson. (Nineteenth Century Classics.) (Griffith, Farran.) 

Porms By Joun G. Wuuirtier. Edited by W. A. McCullough. 
(Nineteenth Century Classics.) (Griffith, Farran.) 

Workers wirnout Wace. By Edith Carrington. Second Series, 
(Griffith, Farran.) 

Tue Diary or Coronet Peter Hawker, 1802-53. With an Intro- 
duction by Sir Ralph Payne-Gallwey, Bart. Two Vols. (Long- 
mans. ) 

Greorrrey Streumnc. By Mrs. Leith Adams (Mrs. R. 8S, de Courcy 
Laffan.) Fifth Edition, (Jarrold.) 
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A CarD TO INVALIDS. 


(GUARANTEED.) 


EVEREND JOSEPH 
HOLMES’ MEXICAN 
PRESCRIPTION, as 
discovered by him during 
his missionary labours in 
the hot Table Lands of 
Old Mexico, is a Gua- 
ranteed Remedy for all 
those who are suffering 
FROM FAGGED, 
WEARY, and WORN- 
OUT CONSTITU- 
TIONS. It Strengthens 
the whole of the Nervous 
System, builds up the 
Delicate to Robust 
health; and dona-fide 
sufferers from Exhausted 

fm Vitality, Spinal Weak- 

ness, Impaired Memory 
or Brain Power, Sleep- 
lessness, General De- 
bility from Overwork, or the various forms of Kidney Diseases, Gravel, 

Diseases of the Prostate Gland, or any DERANGEMENTS OF 

THE HUMAN SYSTEM, whether constitutional or otherwise, will 
find in the MEXICAN PRESCRIPTION a Certain and Safe Remedy, to 
which thousands of past invalids can bear testimony. One package is 

sufficient to cure any ordinary case. Full particulars, instructions, 

and thousands of testimonials sent, FREE OF CHARGE. When 
writing, state whether for Ladies or Gentlemen. A/ention this Paper. 











SOLE ADDRESS: 


Joseph Holmes’ Remedy Company, 


BLOOMSBURY MANSIONS, 
BLOOMSBURY SQUARE, LONDON. 

















TO THOSE NEEDING REST AND PLEASANT HEALTHFUL CHANGE 


SOUTH DEVON HEALTH RESORT 


IS STRONGLY RECOMMENDED. 


It is one of the loveliest spots in the county, and has all the comfort and 
charm of a gentleman’s country home. Sea and Moorland Air; Beau- 
tiful Private Grounds ; Lawn Tennis Courts ; Turkish and other Baths, 


For Terms and Testimonials, apply to C. F. CARPENTER, 
BisHop’s TEIGNTON, near TEIGNMOUTH, 





HOMERTON TRAINING COLLEGE. In consequence 
of the removal to Cambridge, the FREEHOLD of this most substantially- 
built and extensive property to be SOLD, covering an area of about an 
acre and a quarter. Replete with all necessary conveniences for a Home 
or Institution, and containing 30 bedrooms and dormitories, 27 other 
rooms, 4 large schoolrooms, each 50 ft, by 30 ft., extensive cellarage, 
gardens, and playgrounds,—Apply to 


RANK JOLLY & Co., Auctioneers and Surveyors, 66, 


Leadenhall Street, E.C. 





100 to £10,000 ready to be Advanced 

at Five per Cent., in connection with Life Policies; and also 
upon the Sccurity of Reversionary Interests, &c. The highest 
references, in unqualified approval of this Agency, are given, when 
desired. For full particulars, address TH& INSURANCE AGENCY, 
17, Bouverie Street, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 





LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL, Liverpool 


Road, Islington, N.—The long-continued prevalence of scarlet fever 
is causing a heavy strain on the resources of this Hospital. The benevolent 
are earnestly asked for HELP. Annual subscribers of a Guinea and upwards 
for more than a year, as well as donors of Ten Guineas or more in one sum, 
are Governors, and are entitled to free treatment for their domestic servants. 
Sufferers residing outside the metropolitan area can only be received into the 
Hospital from the families of Governors. 


DONATIONS and ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS will be gratefully 


received by the Secretary, at the Hospital. 
MAJOR W. CHRISTIE, 


Bankers—Prescott, Dimsdale, & Co., 50, Cornhill. 
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Mr. T. FISHER UNWIN’S New List. 
LORD TENNYSON and his FRIENDS. 


25 Portrai Essay by Mrs. THACKERAY RITCHIE, and Introduc 
tion by il. ‘H. Hay CAMERON. 200 Copies only for Sale, each 
numbered. Prices on application. 
‘A uniquely beautiful collection, prefaced by a charming essay—a work which, on 
the whole, is as delightft il to + se art-lover as it will prove invaluable to the student and 
literary historian.”— Pall Ma . Gasette. 


The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THEO- 


BALD WOLFE TONE: a Chapter from Irish History. 1790-1708. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by KR. BARRY O’BRIEN, of the Middle 
Te mple, Barrister at-Law, Author of ** Fifty Years of Concessions to 
Ireland,” ‘* Thomas Drummond,” &c. 2 vols., with Photogravure 
Frontispiece to each, 4 Steel P lates, and a Letter in Facsimile, royal 
Svo, cloth, 32s. 

* The book, entirely apart from any political question, is delightful reading.” —Daily 

News (Leader). 


The BOY GOD: Troublesome and Vengeful. 


An Ethical Romance. By E. M. Lyncu. Illustrated. 12mo, cloth, §s. 


HANDBOOK of ENGLISH CATHEDRALS. 


3y Mrs. SCHUYLER VAN RENSSELAER. Fully illustrated. Crown 
Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE FIRST VOLUME OF THE NEW IRISH LIBRARY. 


The PATRIOT PARLIAMENT of 1689, with 
its Statutes, Notse, and Proceedings. By Tuomas Davis. 
Edited, and with Introd: uction, by Sin C. G. Durry, K.C.M.G. 
Small crown Svo, Paper covers, Is. each ; cloth, 2s. 


STORIES FROM GARSHIN. Translated by 


Atice VOYNICH, and with Critical Introduction by Sercius 
STEPNIAK. The Independent Novel Series,” New Volume. 
Demy 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 





THE NEW “PSEUDONYM.” 
(31) GOD’S WILL, and other Stories. By 


ILszk FRAPAN, Author of * “Heavy Laden,” &c. Paper, 1s. 6d. ; cloth, 2s, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
COUNTESS THERESE OF BRUNSWICK. 


By MARIAN TENGER. Translated by the Hon. Mrs. RUSSELL. 
2 Portraits. Crown Svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 


JUST READY, price 2-. 6d, 


LIQUOR LEGISLATION IN THE UNITED STATES AND 
CANADA. 


Report of a non-partisan Inquiry on the Spot into the Laws and their Operation, 
undertaken at the request of W. RatHnone, M.P. 
By E. L. PANSHAWE, of the Inner Temple, Barrister. 
CASSELL & COMPANY, Lin:tep, Ludgate Hill, London. 








Now Reapy. Cloth, 121 pp., Is. 


THE BEGINNINGS OF CHRISTENDOM. 


A Popular Sketch of the early Christian Church, the formation of 
the New Testament, the rise of the Priesthood, and the growth 
of the Creeds. 


By Rev. W. G. TARRANT, B.A. 


Lonpon: PHILIP GREEN, 4 and 5, Essex Street, STRAND, W.C. 


WEST LONDON ETHICAL SOCIETY. 
PRINCES HALL, PICCADILLY. 
LECTURE, SUNVAY MORNING, OcroseR 22ND, at 11.15. 
MR. WILLIAM M. SALTER, 
(Lecturer to the Philadelphia Ethical Society), on 


“Permanent Elements in Christian Morality.” 








Cdurational. 
‘NGLO-FOREIGN COLLEGE, OSTEND.— 


Sound English EDUCATION, combining French and German fluently. Suc- 
cessful preparation for English Exams., commercial or professional. Good, unlimited 


diet ; bracing climate; safe sea bathing. Refs., parents. Inclusive terms, Director, 
DR. WAYMOUTH. 





OVER COLLEGE. Boarding -houses in Priory Close. 


Special Army training. Fees (inclusive) £80 per annum. Separate 
Junior School in large grounds. £75 per annum. Apply Head Master, 
Rev, W. C, Compron, M.A. (late of Uppingham). 


MILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 


Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees. 
For Prospectus, &c., apply ¢ to the Head Master, J. D. McCiurs, M.A., LL.M.; 
as 


to the Boarding House Master ; or to the Secretary. 


MICHAELMAS TERM BEGAN SEPTEMBER 20. 








BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER 


VOLUME ONE. [Read) 
THE ALATTER DAY ROMANCE 


M O D E R N By Mrs. MURRAY HICKSON. 


LI B R A RY. VOLUME TWO. [Ready Oct, 50th 
Small Crown Sve, The WORLD'S PLEASURES 


Paper, ls. 6d. By CLARA SAVILE-CLARKE, 
Cloth, gilt top, 2s. MAXWELL GRAY says—‘‘ Charming volumes 


QUABBIN: The Story of a Small Town with 


outlooks upon Puritan Life. By FRANcIs H. UNpéaerwoop, LL.D. 
The ATHENAUM says :—‘ His story is exceedingly well written, and 
extremely a He has written a most interesting book in which there is 
not a superfluous : 
OLIVER WE ‘ELL HOLMES says in a letter to the Author:—‘“‘I con. 
gratulate you on having made an admirable story . the beautiful and thorough 
characteristic illustrations which have called forth my genuine admiration. 


Large Crown 8vo, gilt top, 7s. 6d. [Now read 


JAMES 
RUSSELLI. 
LOW EX. 


A MONOGRAPH, entitled— 


THE POET AND THE MAN. 3; 


Francis H. Unperwoop, LI..D. Crown 8vo, clive buckram, si 
top, 4s. 6d. __ (Now rea 








NURSERY LYRICS. By Mrs. Racuass 


STRACHEY. Illustrated by G, P. Jacomb Hood. Imperial 16mo, Price 
38. 6d. 
An alphabet designed by the artist is inserted in the volume so that the donor ma 
cut out the child's initials and fix them in the spaces provided on the cover. 
_ (Now ready 


A [3vols] THE SECOND REVIEW. 
The MORNING LEADER. 


LIFE ‘*A realistic novel .. . one of the most beautifu 
AWRY pieces of prose we have read in fiction for a long 
lume, 
is 


By Percival Pickering, (AND HALF A CotuMN oF UNQUALIFIED PRAISE.) 


London: 15, CRAVEN STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


ARCHD. CONSTABLE & CO0.'S 
NEW BOOKS. 


THE WHITEHALL SHAKESPEARE 
Edited from the Original Texts by H. Arrnvi 
DOUBLEDAY. 

VOLUME I. NOW READY. 
This edition is printed in large type. A few notes are given at th 
end of each play, the lines are “humbere 1, and there is a Glossary 


Dr. ‘I. GREGORY Foster at the end of each volume. Imperial 16m 
in cloth and in buckram, §s. ; also in half-parchment, gilt top, 6s. 


THE RIVAL POWERS IN CENTRAL ASI! 
By Joser Popowski. Translated by A. B. Brapan 
and Edited by Cuas. E. D. Brack. 


WITH A 


MAP OF THE PAMIRS AND PART OF AFGHANISTA) 
measuring 25 inches by 184 inches. 

This map has been specially compiled from the most recent data, an 
gives in a concise form a correct view of the situation in the Pamir 
Demy Svo, cloth gilt, Map in Pocket, 12s. 6d. 

* Herr Popowski has done his work thoroughly. . . . A fascinatin 
book. It is a book to make the Lritish reader think. It is accom pani 


by the best map of the Pamir region we have yet seen.”—Wation 
Observer. 


Vol. 5 of CONSTABLE’S ORIENTAL MISCELLANY. ' 


RAMBLES AND RECOLLECTIONS OF Al 
INDIAN OFFICIAL. By Sir W. H. Sreema 
Edited by Vincent ARTHUR SMITH, B.C.S. 2 vols 
12s. net. 


CONSTABLE’S HAND ATLAS OF IND 


A Series of 60 Maps and Plans, prepared under th 
direction of J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. Crown 8vé 
half-roan and in cloth, 14s. [Ready shortly. 


ARCHD. CONSTABLE & CO., 14, Parliament Street, S.W. 





